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Keep a Trust House guide handy. It costs 
nothing but it lists 202 Trust Houses all over 
the country. They wait to welcome you with 


good food, pleasant service, comfortable beds— 
all these whenever you want them, and special 
inclusive terms for touring. ¥% Trust House guide 
with full information and map sent free—write 
Trust Houses, Ltd., Publicity Manager, 81a, 
Piccadilly, London, W.1. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HERE being no agreed interpretation of the events of 
the past week as they affect Czechoslovakia, the rival 
versions must be recorded. According to Germany there 
was never any question (in spite of Herr Hitler’s discussions 
with his Ministers and his Generals) of military action 
against Czechoslovakia, and the Czechoslovak mobilisation 
of one class of reservists was a wanton provocation. According 
to opinion in practically every other European capital the 
danger of German intervention on behalf of the Sudeten 
Germans was great, and was only averted by the firm front 
shown by Great Britain and France. The first day’s voting 
in the communal elections in the Sudeten German area, as 
well as in other parts of Czechoslovakia, notably Prague, 
took place on Sunday without disturbance, the results 
substantially improving the Henlein Party’s position, but 
not quite as much as the recent amalgamation of that party 
with the German Agrarians and the German Catholics 
would have suggested. This proves clearly enough that the 
voting was perfectly free, and at the same time the existence 
of a not inconsiderable German minority may act as some 
check on the more extravagant Sudeten German claims. 
But relations are severely strained and Germany is making 
the most of two or threz frontier incidents, notably the 
shooting of two Sudeten Germans by Czech frontier guards. 
Fortunately their funeral at Eger on Wednesday was marked 
by no disorder. Altogether, in spite of various accusations, 
both Czechs and Sudeten Germans have shown, under a 
heavy strain, substantially increased by incentives from 
outside the frontiers, commendable self-discipline. 
* x * x 


What is of importance now—and that view has been 
Sttongly pressed by the British Government—is that the 
bases of an agreement between the Czechoslovak Government 
and the Sudeten Germans should be laid with the minimum 
of delay. Conversations have been begun between Herr 
Henlein and Dr, Hodza, but while the Prime Minister is 





(subject to his Cabinet) a free agent in the matter, it is by 
no means certain that Herr Henlein is, and it is equally 
questionable whether the forces behind him want a settle- 
ment, or the perpetuation of grievances that may be turned 
to political ends. If the Czechoslovak proposals go, as 
appears to be the case, to the lengths urged at Prague by the 
British and French Governments, it is hard to see how Herr 
Henlein can reject them. His demand for a new orientation 
of the country’s foreign policy is, of course, quite inad- 
missible. If that policy has the approval of a majority in the 
Chamber, as it undoubtedly has, it is not for a minority 
to seek to reverse it by negotiations outside Parliament. 
The Minority Statute drawn up by the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment has not yet been published. When it is the world 
will be able to judge of its equity. Unofficial summaries of 
its content suggest that it accords everything that a minority 
not resolved on secession to another sovereignty could 
reasonably ask. Even if the Sudeten Germans decline to 
give it their approval it will presumably be applied, and 
will give them a much larger autonomy than they enjoy today. 
If it is applied equally to the Polish minority in Teschen, 
relations between Poland and Czechoslovakia should be 
substantially improved. 
* x x x 

General Franco Checked 

General Franco’s advance along the Mediterranean coast 
on Castellon and Valencia has been held up by bad weather 
and by the stubborn resistance he has to face. At the same 
time he has had to weaken his forces in that sector in order 
to check the counter-attacks delivered by the Republicans 
in Catalonia. It is by now clear that there is no prospect 
of the collapse of the Government’s resistance which was 
predicted after the insurgents’ advance to the sea, and despite 
pressure from his foreign allies General Franco appears to 
have decided on a policy of gradually wearing down the 
Government. Even if successful, the process is bound to 
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be a slow one. The revival in the Government’s morale 
can be attributed to three factors—new supplies of war 
material ; General Franco’s unification of Catalonia against 
him by his expressed intention of destroying her autonomy ; 
and the work of the political commissions, whose dis- 
missal by Sefior Prieto was largely responsible for the 
collapse of resistance to General Franco’s advance to the 
sea and the cause of his resignation. On the other hand, 
there are several signs of dissension in the insurgent camp, 
especially because of the Falangists’ hostility to the Germans 
and Italians. The tale of atrocities has been tragically 
lengthened by the raid on the open town of Alicante by 
Nationalist aeroplanes on Wednesday. Deaths numbered 
200 and the wounded far more. At the same time a British 
ship, the ‘ Thorpehall,’ was sunk in the same neighbourhood 
by bombs from the air, but without loss of life. 
* *x x = 
After Suchow 


In the last week China has suffered two serious blows. 
The first, the fall of Suchow, has given Japan control of the 
whole length of the Tientsin-Pukow railway ; but the victory 
is incomplete, as the encirclement of the “70 Chinese 
divisions” which Japan aimed at has apparently failed, 
and the Chinese armies appear to have avoided the “ pincers ” 
closing in on them. The second may prove to be more 
serious than the loss of a battle or railway, an army corps 
or a province. Herr Hitler has now recalled the staff of 
German military experts who for ten years have worked in 
China to form the armies which have offered such astonishing 
resistance to the Japanese. For many years their chief task 
was to help suppress the Chinese Communists. Nothing 
could better illustrate the paradox of Japan’s “ anti-Comin- 
tern’ policy than that the German experts are now co- 
operating with the Chinese Communists against Japan. 
Their return to Germany would be a very serious loss to 
Chiang Kai-shek, but it is by no means certain that all of 
them will go. The Chinese show no alarm at their recent 
defeat ; and anyone who thinks their confidence extravagant 
may find some confirmation for it in the gloomy outlook for 
Japanese trade. It may be said that if Japan’s victories are 
won on the battlefield, China’s consist in the severe shocks 
given by the war to Japan’s economy. 

x *x x *x 
Revolt in Mexico 


The revolt of General Saturnino Cedillo was almost 
inevitable after recent events in Mexico, as all the necessary 
conditions for a rebellion were present. For 20 years 
General Cedillo has been virtually a dictator in his own 
State of San Luis Potosi and a perpetual menace to the Central 
Government. After the expropriation of the oil companies 
he could hope for support from powerful foreign interests ; 
and President Cardenas himself is faced with a grave agricul- 
tural and industrial crisis. But the Government has moved 
too fast for the General, disarmed him, stripped him of his 
estates and driven him into the hills, where he has been 
followed by the Governor of the State ; and the Government 
is able to claim the complete suppression of the revolt. 
The oil companies have been accused of complicity in the 
movement and indignantly denied the charge, though the 
Government claims to have found documentary proof on 
General Cedillo’s estate. Despite the Government's posses- 
sion of all the key points in San Luis Potosi, the revolt may 
continue for some time, in the form of a guerilla war, for 
which the country is excellently suited. It may become 
serious if the President is unable to overcome the economic 
crisis he has provoked by his attack on the oil companies. 

x x x x 
Trouble in Jamaica 

The riots in Jamaica, following on the riots last year in 
Trinidad, have once again directed attention to labour 
conditions in the West Indies. Outbreaks of violence have 
to be suppressed, even at the cost of innocent lives, and 


—=**_ 


their instigators punished; but the necessity of Maine 
taining law and order should not be allowed to obscure 
the justice of the labourers’ case. The causes of the troubles 
are unmistakable ; they are to be found in the labourer 
wage of Is. a day and in his disgraceful housing condition, 
In recent years some effort at improvement has been made 
but the West Indian colonies suffer from years of mis 
neglect and decay and social conditions which today 
as Lord Milner once said of them, a disgrace to the Britis 
Empire. For such a situation the Colonial Office must 
ultimately be held responsible; and perhaps the gravest 
criticism that can be made is that only by outbreaks of 
violence can the natives bring about the official action which 
is required. Meanwhile the task of improving their situation 
is made more difficult by the commercial policy of th 
British Government which has both restricted the Jamaica, 
sugar quota and created, at great expense, a wholly super. 
fluous and uneconomic beet sugar industry in this country, 
x * * x 

The Air Debate 

The debate on our air defences on Wednesday (further 
discussed by our Parliamentary correspondent on the ney 
page) left no one content. The Opposition, whose case was 
put effectively and with moderation by Mr. Dalton, failed 
to move the Government in the matter either of a committe 
of enquiry into Air Ministry administration or the creation 
of a Ministry of Supply; and on the Government side, in 
spite of the declarations of the Prime Minister and th 
promises of the new Air Minister, Sir Kingsley Wood, most 
private members retained an uneasy conviction that things 
were not only no better than they should be, but considerably 
worse. Ministers may speak confidently of what the Air 
Force will be in two years’ time, but most sane people are 
thinking in terms of the dangers of 1938, not of 1940, and it 
is quite certain that against those dangers we are inadequately 
protected. It is not a case for recrimination—the situationis 
too serious for time to be wasted on that—but for taking 
every possible step to accelerate production, of anti-aircraft 
guns no less than of aeroplanes. To the demand fora 
committee of enquiry it is a reasonable answer that tha 
procedure would only cause delay and dislocation, and that 
the new Minister must be left free to get on with his work, 
but the case for a Ministry of Supply, as Mr. Churchill 
argued convincingly, is far stronger. The demand for that 
will not, and should not, be dropped. 

x * *x * 


A.R.P. : The New Appeal 


Simultaneously with the issue of Sir Samuel Hoare’s new 
appeal for volunteers for Air Raid Precaution training comes 
the announcement of the appointment of a committee, with 
Sir John Anderson as chairman, to consider the question of 
evacuation from great cities, notably, of course, Londen. 
That is a wise step. To clear any substantial proportion of2 
population of eight millions for an indeterminate period is a 
almost impossibly formidable undertaking. But the problem 
can be at least partially solved. Paris has drawn up plans 
for the evacuation of two and a half million people, and believes 
they can be smoothly carried out. A first step is for the 
Government to state officially whether it desires that indi- 
viduals and businesses which could remove themselves from 
London in the event of war should do so. If it does, provi- 
sional arrangements can be made, as they must be, in advanct. 
On measures to be taken by those who remain in cities the 
Home Secretary in his wireless talk on Monday spoke with 
force and good sense. Adequate precautions are essentid 
if panic is to be averted, and if they are taken it will be averted. 
But here again it would create confidence if the Governmett 
gave more information on such matters as public shelters and 
the construction of trenches in the parks and other opel 
spaces. No one would want the parks ruined till the need 
arose, but it would be reassuring to know that plans existed 
which could be put into immediate operation. 
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a 
The Libel Law Scandal 
There is probably no practising barrister with a wider 
rience of the working of the law of libel than Mr. Valentine 
Holmes, and when Mr. Holmes states, as he does in a com- 
munication to the Empire Press Union, that “ the present law 
isan outrage,” the case for an amendment of the law may well be 
‘dered unanswerable. Precisely what form the amend- 
ment should take is a matter for reasoned discussion, but the 
brief amending Bill framed for the Empire Press Union in 
consultation with Mr. Holmes provides as good a basis as 
could be desired for such discussion. No responsible 
‘ournalist would desire that the law should give protection 
for a moment to any deliberate attack on any person’s private 
character, but the present situation, in which some chance 
word or sentence from which a derogatory meaning could 
by calculated ingenuity be extracted may be pounced on 
and made the basis of a claim for damages, is, as Mr. 
Valentine Holmes says, nothing less than an outrage. The 
number of such cases which newspapers prefer to settle, at 
heavy aggregate cost, rather than embark on the risks and 
expense of litigation, is considerable. This is a matter in 
which the public interest is very definitely involved, for many 
papers today shrink, very intelligibly, from the full discharge 
of their duty of frank and fearless criticism in view of the 
inordinate damages that juries have awarded in some recent libel 
actions. A free Press is the best safeguard against dictator- 
ship, and the existing libel laws do not leave the Press free. 


* x * * 





John Wesley 

This week’s celebrations of the 200th anniversary of the 
conversion of John Wesley are a tribute toa man who by his 
intellectual and spiritual powers would have been great in 
any age ; but it happened that he was born in a time which 
allowed his qualities to achieve their very greatest develop- 
ment. Even those who find the religion he preached un- 
sympathetic or its social effects unfortunate cannot deny 
the ability and fervour with which his work was done ; 
and for the man himself and his writings there can be only 
admiration. There are many today who wish that a preacher 
of his type should arise again and revivify the religious life 
of the country as Wesley did; certainly that effect could 
only be achieved by one who possessed not only his intellectual 
and practical gifts but his profound piety and sincerity and 
his appreciation of the intense suffering of the poor. Intense 
suffering needs violent remedies; and Wesley preached a 
gospel that was like strong drink—and indeed for many 
took its place. It is fortunate indeed that in the year of 
his bicentenary a real understanding of his work and the 
movement he founded has been made possible for those for 
whom he preached, the poor, by the publication of the first 
volume of Halévy’s great History of the English People, 
with its brilliant account of the significance of Methodism, 
at the price of 6d.; for there could be no better way of 
ensuring that Wesley’s name shall continue to have the 
understanding and admiration it deserves. 

* x * * 


Examinations and Holidays 

The committee, representing the Board of Education, 
local authorities and the teaching profession, which met 
on Wednesday to discuss the effect of the adoption of the 
“holidays with pay ” system on schools reached one emin- 
ently sensible conclusion—that external examinations, like 
the School Certificate and the Higher Certificate; should 
be banned from the holiday period (virtually the summer 
term) altogether. That is essential if holidays for wage- 
farmers are to be spread, as the Committee on Holidays 
with Pay Committee suggested, over the period April- 
October, and children are to be given facilities to go away 
with their parents. In any case it is a bad system which 
ordains that children shall be working for examinations at 
the hottest period of the year, and when light evenings offer 
sttong, and in many ways legitimate, distractions from work. 


The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: It is not too 
much to say that Dr. Dalton’s. speech on Wednesday, when 
he moved the Labour motion calling for an enquiry into the 
state of our air defences, was the most formidable attack 
made from the front Opposition bench in this Parliament. 
His style is simple and unadorned, and he always gives the 
impression of being the complete master of his subject. On 
this occasion he had been supplied with ample material. 
Naturally, he could not, in most cases, give the sources of 
his information, but the House was none the less impressed 
by his disclosures. He was able to present a most alarming 
picture of muddle, incompetence and delay. Following upon 
the Liberal criticisms of a fortnight ago, the case against 
both the Air Ministry and our present methods of supplying 
its needs seemed overwhelming. Had it not been for the 
recent change of Ministers, and the natural desire of the 
Conservatives to give Sir Kingsley Wood every chance in 
his new office, the Government would have been in very 
serious difficulties. 


*x * x * 


In reply, the Prime Minister was as lucid and forceful as 
ever. His emphatic assurance as to the fighting quality of 
the R.A.F. was universally welcomed. He had, however, an 
exceedingly difficult task and, as far as could be judged, his 
speech failed to satisfy a great many Members on both sides. 
He denied that the Government had abandoned their aim 
of securing parity in the air, but apparently could hold out 
no prospects of realisation within a measurable future. In 
particular, he did not meet the central and vital criticism 
that our rate of production in the matter of military aircraft 
falls far short of that which has been achieved in Germany. 
Sir Archibald Sinclair, who followed, was not slow to point 
out some of these omissions. He made it clear, however, 
that he and his party had never asked for Lord Swinton’s 
head on a charger; their quarrel was with the system by 
which the requirements of the Service departments were met. 
This was also the principal theme of Mr. Churchill, who 
once more revealed his supreme mastery of all the weapons 
of persuasion, exposition and ridicule. His argument for a 
Ministry of Supply was one of the most convincing pieces 
of Parliamentary advocacy that has been heard at Westminster 
for years. The fact that he began by dissociating himself 
from the demand for an immediate enquiry gained him the 
sympathy even of the most loyal Government supporters, 
and he has seldom made a deeper impression upon the 


House of Commons. 
* * * * 


Mr. Oliver Stanley is one of the most popular of Ministers, 
and everyone was pleased to see him restored to health 
when he moved the Board of Trade vote. His survey of 
industrial activity, however, could scarcely be very cheerful. 
His main theme was that the recession in trade was due 
quite as much to incidental causes, such as the war between 
China and Japan, as to “ causes of fundamental economics.” 
The speeches which followed were not encouraging. Sir 
Henry Fildes spoke with first-hand knowledge of the difficulties 
of the cotton trade; Mr. James Griffiths asserted that we 
were losing the French market for anthracite and steam coal ; 
and Miss Horsbrugh once more drew attention to the peculiar 
difficulties of the jute industry in Dundee. Mr. D. O. Evans 
saw little distinction between “a temporary decline in 
trade ”—the official description of what is now taking place— 
and a slump, and believed that the only hope of advance 
lay in. the adoption of the Van Zeeland proposals. Finally, 
Mr. Cross, the new Parliamentary Secretary, gave a competent 
exhibition of stonewalling; all that could be done in the 


present state of the world was to “ adapt and adjust our 
arrangements from time to time ” and to see to it that the 
actions of other countries did as little harm as possible to 
our own trade. 
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EUROPE AND THE CRISIS 


HE German Press has been insisting with great 
volubility and vigour that there was in fact no 
crisis at the end of last week, since Germany never 
dreamed of military action against Czechoslovakia. 
Simultaneously, it insists that any further “ incidents ” 
on the Czechoslovakian side of the frontier will lead to 
action by Germany, and Herr von Ribbentrop is said 
to have informed the British Ambassador that in such 
circumstances it might be impossible to restrain the 
German people—a situation which would seem to 
argue a deplorable breakdown of Dr. Goebbels’ singu- 
larly efficient machinery for rationing the public with 
selected facts and schooling it in selected opinions. 
The protestations carry small conviction. Europe has 
been thoroughly familiarised by the invasion of Austria 
with the German technique of external intervention—a 
complaint that Germans under another rule are being 
oppressed, followed by action in their defence by the 
German army—and the application of that technique 
to Czechoslovakia has long been expected. The grievances, 
neither many nor serious, of the Sudeten Germans in 
Bohemia have been systematically exaggerated and 
their discontents assiduously encouraged, and the 
menacing tone of the German Press in the latter part 
of last week, immediately before the municipal elections 
of last Sunday in Czechoslovakia, together with troop 
movements which, even if they were only of a routine 
character, bore a suspicious resemblance to those which 
heralded the invasion of Austria, abundantly justified 
the fear that Germany was contemplating the use of force 
in support of the Sudeten Germans’ claims. 


That fear was not peculiar to London. It was shared 
to the full in Paris and Warsaw (where the papers were 
openly discussing what the effect of German domination 
of Czechoslovakia would be) while the relief evinced in 
other European capitals, notably Rome and Bucharest, at 
the relaxation of the tension since Monday is a measure of 
what the previous anxiety had been. There can be no 
question of the reality or the gravity of the crisis, and 
there can as yet be no assurance that the outlook is 
permanently improved. The German menace to Czech- 
slovakia, for such it undoubtedly was and is, has developed 
a new intensity since the annexation of Austria, and the 
grievances of the Sudeten Germans, instead of being 
treated on their own merits, are being used undis- 
guisedly as a factor in the German strategy aiming at 
the extension of German influence south-eastwards. 
The chess-board on which the pawns are being man- 
oeuvred is not Czechoslovakia but Europe, and a false 
move by one player may plunge not a country but a 
continent in war. It is with that knowledge in their 
minds and that responsibility on their shoulders that 
the Cabinets in London and Paris have been acting. 
They have acted with firmness, wisdom and restraint, 
but Germany has been left no excuse for the belief that 
if she moved against Czechoslovakia she would be faced 
by Czechoslovakia alone. 


In such action there is, of course, no constructive 
element. It helps to avert war by demonstrating that 
war if it came would be on a European scale, but it 
does nothing to remove the causes of war. There are, 
it may be rejoined, no good causes for war in Europe 





today, only bad excuses. But even the bad excises 
must be removed so far as may be, and Britain and 
France would not have been justified in the warn; 
they sounded in Berlin, and the appeals they made 
there for moderation and restraint, if they had no 
simultaneously been urging the Government at Prague. 
to go to the utmost length consistent with security and 
sovereignty in its endeavours to meet every reasonable 
claim that the Sudeten Germans could advance. That 
advice has in fact been proffered, and it is clear tha 
it has been taken. If nothing were in question but the 
rights of the Sudeten Germans, and there were no 
reason to believe that they were acting under direction 
from Berlin, a permanent and satisfactory settlement 
could undoubtedly be reached. 

It still may be. Herr Henlein, the Sudeten German 
leader, when in London recently outlined terms of settle- 
ment which it should be by no means impossible fo; 
the Czechoslovak Government to accept, and the first 
interview between Herr Henlein and the Prime Minister, 
Dr. Hodza, at Prague on Monday appears to have taken 
a reasonably hopeful course. The Government’s new 
Minority Statute has been drafted, and if unofficial 
forecasts of its contents are accurate it makes every 
concession that could reasonably be hoped for, even to 
contemplating the formation of a regional council in 
the Sudeten German area to direct local affairs and 
administer public funds, allotted on a scale corresponding 
with the proportion the Sudeten Germans bear to the 
whole population of the country. National. defence 
and security measures necessary for the maintenance of 
internal order must, of course, remain under the control 
of the Central Government, and the rights of the Czech 
minority in Sudeten German areas must be safeguarded. 
But subject to that it is hard to see what Herr Henlein 
could ask that is not being freely offered. 

The situation is serious, but less so than it was a week 
ago. The first series of municipal elections in Czecho- 
slovakia was carried out with a freedom from disturbance 
which reflects equal credit on the restraint shown by both 
parties ; the decision of the Czechoslovak Government to 
call up one class of reservists to help in the maintenance 
of order was fully justified. But next Sunday’s elections 
are on a much larger scale and till they are safely over the 
danger of incidents that may exacerbate relations further 
will remain. Meanwhile the order that prevailed during 
the funeral on Wednesday of two Sudeten Germans who 
were shot by Czech frontier guards in circumstances 
still to be finally elucidated is an encouraging sign, and 
confirms the impression that if Czechoslovaks and 
Sudetendeutsch were left to settle their differences 
alone a settlement could soon be reached. The aim of 
British diplomacy is to moderate demands on the one 
side and stimulate concessions on the other, and at the 
same time to make it perfectly clear what the conse- 
quences of external intervention may be. In that it has 
to all appearance been successful, a conclusion which the 
sudden outburst of anti-British articles in the Germat 
Press goes some way to confirm. There is no question 
that if Czechoslovakia had been no better prepared than 
Austria Germany would have settled the Sudetea 
German question with the same high hand as proved 9 
effective at Vienna. But Czechoslovakia, though mani 
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festly unequal to a contest a deux with Germany, is capable 
of giving a good account of herself till help comes, 
and in this case it was made unmistakably plain that if 
she were attacked help would in fact come immediately 
from France and Russia. British attempts at conciliation 
at Berlin were certainly accompanied by intimations of 
our interest in Czechoslovakia at least as strong as the 
language used by the Prime Minister in the House of 
Commons last month, and though Poland no doubt 
avoided committing herself her attitude was not such as 


FAMILY 


N the chaos of the contemporary world there are some 
institutions which seem to point to a better and 
saner future, which make use of knowledge not to destroy 
but to create, and analyse present evils only to show 
that they contain their own cure. Among them, rare as 
they are, must be counted the Pioneer Health Centre 
at Peckham, and anyone who wishes to learn about its 
activities should read the interim report on its last two 
years’ work, which has been published under the title 
of “ Biologists in Search of Material.”* The Centre’s 
main purpose is to enquire into the conditions of human 
health, and its work is based on the assumption that 
health is something different from the absence of disease, 
and is a social rather than a physiological phenomenon. 
For this reason, work at the Centre takes the family, not 
the individual, as its unit. Only complete families may 
become members and enjoy the services it offers, because 
the health of an individual cannot be properly studied 
spart from the home and family conditions which help 
to make his total environment. The work carried out 
at Peckham on these assumptions has already, despite 
disappointments and difficulties, led to such interesting 
results that it is too much to say that the future of medical 
services in this country depends on the adoption of the 
principles observed by the Centre. Since the disappear- 
ance of the old-fashioned family doctor, medical services 
have become a-matter of diagnosing and, if possible, 
curing maladies that have already reached an advanced 
stage. It has become clear, to doctors perhaps more 
than anyone else, that the organisation of national health 
services on this basis is both wasteful and inefficient. 
The Government’s “ Keep Fit” campaign is itself a 
recognition that health services in this country are not 
in themselves sufficient to maintain the vigour and 
vitality of the race; but it is at best a clumsy and in- 
effective method of making up for the deficiencies in 
the public health services. 

It needs no expert eye to recognise their shortcomings. 
Anyone who walks down the streets of any great industrial 
city can see by the faces and carriage of passers-by that 
these are men and women who, though they show few 
marks of disease or illness, though superficially they may 
“enjoy good health,” have not that physical and mental 
vitality which are, or should be, within everyone’s reach 
today. The ‘ marks of weakness, marks of woe” are 
everywhere to be seen ; and thus it is not surprising to 
find that among the 500 families, drawn from the prosper- 
ous district of Peckham, who have been examined at the 
Centre, symptoms were found of over 250 serious 
maladies.- The Report draws the following conclusion : 


*Faber and Faber, 2s. 





to encourage Herr Hitler to count on her support. 
There was no likelihood that Italy either would be more 
than neutral. As a result something, in Mr. Churchill’s 
words, like a rudimentary and emergency form of 
collective security has been achieved. A breathing-space 
is gained, in which the work of removing causes of 
conflict and developing understandings wherever possible 
must be pursued. That is the first task of British 
diplomacy in regard not only to Czechoslovakia but to 
Spain. 


HEALTH 


“The high incidence of maladies of this degree of 
seriousness in an unselected group of people supposed 
to be ‘ healthy ’ confirms our previous findings from 1926 
to 1929 in the first Centre—that there are many more 
people with untreated serious maladies -waiting for 
crisis or collapse before they will seek treatment than can 
be gathered from inspection of the official hospital and 
panel statistics from which the presence of disease in 
this country is adjudged.” And further, it must be 
realised that the relation of these “ major ” to the “ minor ”’ 
maladies is that of I to Io. 

It is clear that ““ Keep Fit” measures are no cure for 
such ailments. The physical fitness of “the would- 
be boxing and gymnastic champion” mentioned in 
the Report was in no doubt; indeed he was so fit that 
he sustained cheerfully “ valvular disease of the heart, 
nephritis, a blood pressure of 230 and an almost solid 
albuminuria.” Nor again are they a cure for the cases 
of “devitalisation,” one of whose characteristics is a 
** psychological somnolence deepened, not awakened, by 
stimulus.” And such cases, more common among 
women than men, are of great social importance because 
of their effect on child-bearing. “‘ Even the major 
stimulus of pregnancy does not stir these individuals. 
Indeed, on the contrary, pregnancy may induce immediate 
malaise which the individual-accepts without comment 
and may even take pains to disguise.” This con¢lusion 
should be read in conjunction with another sentence 
taken from the Report. “It must be remembered that 
the average prospective mother is unavoidably living 
in an environment where fear of pregnancy has, by 
reason of the maternal mortality and morbidity rates 
of this and other countries, been raised to a maximum.” 
The population experts who so deeply and helplessly 
deplore the fall in the birth-rate can offer no cure for 
such fears; they need the aid of the “ biologists ” 
who conceive of the time of pregnancy as that of the 
mother’s and the “ family’s” greatest vitality, so that 
within the Centre “ mothers previously healthy anticipate 
an increase in vigour, strength and enjoyment during 
that period.” 4 

It is impossible in any short space to do full justice 
to all the social implications of the Report ; every serious 
citizen should read it for himself. But perhaps its 
general significance can be summarised in two sentences. 
Firstly, the health, in its true sense, of the community 
cannot be maintained at a high level merely by the 
diagnosis and treatment of disease already in an advanced 
stage. Secondly, it can only be done if men and women 
are under medical supervision not merely when ill but also 
when well. Only thus can ailments, small in themselves, 
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yet permanently devitalising, be prevented and cured, 
and only thus can the health of the enormous majority 
who have no illness serious enough to demand “a visit 
to the doctor” be improved. What is required is 
regular examination, and instruction in the conditions 
necessary for attairiing health; it is necessary also to 
research further, as the Centre is doing, into what these 
conditions are. The fact is that, at present, medical 


$e 
services are still concentrated on looking after the sick 
and not the healthy; medical science itself studs 


‘ disease and not health, as if it were disease that 


precious.. In recent years a new outlook has devel 
and has been immensely advanced by the work at the 
Centre; when it has been fully accepted and applied 
it will be possible to work the revolution in Dationg| 
health that is both necessary and possible. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


WELL-KNOWN Czechoslovak citizen who has spent 
the last ten years in England says that in that time 
quite a number of people have discovered that Czechoslovakia 
is not the name of a patent medicine or a contagious disease. 
A very much larger number, it may be added, have not dis- 
covered how the country’s name should be spelt. That is a 
more serious matter than it seems, for to write (incorrectly) 
** Czecho-Slovakia ” is to play straight into the hands of 
anti-Czechoslovakian propagandists in different countries, 
who delight to distinguish between Czechs and Slovaks 
in order to claim that Czechs are no more than a dominant 
minority in their own land. Actually there is less difference 
between Czechs and Slovaks than between English and 
Scots, and Czechoslovaks number (according to the States- 
man’s Year Book) 9,688,770 out of a total population of 
14,729,536, or over two-thirds. That standard work of 
reference of course uses the spelling ‘ Czechoslovakia ” 
and so does Whitaker ; so does the Encyclopaedia Britannica ; 
so, among daily papers, do The Times, the Daily Telegraph, 
and the Daily Herald. It is not surprising that the Daily 
Express and the Daily Mail prefer “ Czecho-Slovakia,” 
but it is surprising that Liberal papers like the News Chronicle 
and the Manchester Guardian do. By dropping the hyphen 
they would help a country which in other ways they con- 
sistently support. 
* x * 

The critical developments in Central Europe have inevitably 
diverted attention to a large extent from such standing 
distresses as the relentless and unceasing persecution of the 
Jews in Germany. On that the last report of the Anglo- 
Jewish Association throws a sinister light. In the professions, 
it is stated, the purge is almost complete. Among dispensing 
chemists not a Jew remains. The few Jewish booksellers 
who survive can sell only Jewish books, and to Jewish cus- 
tomers. ‘Towards the end of last year a new drive to eliminate 
Jews from the clothing and leather trades began. German 
Jews are now deprived of their passports, so that they can 
never visit their relatives abroad, or if they do leave Germany 
can never return to visit their relatives there. In Danzig 
an anti-Jewish boycott is in full swing. When on the expira- 
tion of the Polish-German Convention last year Germany 
regained full freedom and action in Upper Silesia, all the 
anti-Jewish measures operative in the rest of Germany 
were at once applied to that province. And the same, of 
course, is happening in Austria. A people that survived 
the barbarities of the Middle Ages will survive this—but 
at what a cost. 

* * x * 

“* Goodbye, Popular Front,” observed the Daily Herald, 
with unconcealed satisfaction in commenting on the result 
of the Aylesbury by-election. On the whole its gratification 
is justified, for the idea of a Liberal-Labour electoral alliance 
has undoubtedly been given a sharp set-back. Labour at 
Aylesbury was urged not to run a candidate who would only 
split the Progressive vote, and when it did decide to run one 
substantial defections from Labour to the Liberal candidate . 
were predicted. In the end the combined Labour and 
Liberal vote was almost exactly the same as in 1935, being 
actually 18,417 against 18,338, but the Liberal vote fell by 
nearly 3,000 and the Labour vote rose by nearly 3,000. Inthe 


opinion of one experienced Liberal campaigner the chief effeg 
of urging a coalition between Liberals and Labour is to decide 
Right-wing Liberals, who dislike Socialism, to vote Cop. 
servative. The way of Liberals is difficult and doubrfu, 
but they hardly look like finding salvation in a partnership 
de convenance with Labour. 

* * * * 

Der Evangelist, the weekly organ of the Methodig 
Episcopal Church in Germany, makes the interesting 
announcement that the Fihrer has given 10,000 mark 
to the Methodist Church in the small German city of 
Schneidemiihl. In recording the fact the American pape, 
The Christian Century, recalls in this connexion the fact that 
at the Oxford Conference last summer the one voice raised 
in defence of Hitler was that of Bishop Otto Melle, the 
representative of that small Methodist Church in Germany, 
and Hitler never forgets a friend. It certainly looks as if 
he found this Church more ready than the Catholic or the 
Confessional Churches to keep within the lines—both 
straight and strait—which he lays down for the Church, 
But that hardly justifies an affirmative answer to the question 
which The Christian Century asks (“not too seriously”), 
* Will Hitler adopt the Methodists ? ” 

* x * * 

Once again an ordered and countermanded train has 
played a historic part in dipJomacy at Berlin. Nothing, I 
am told, made a greater impression in German official circles 
last week, as evidence of the British view of the crisis that 
had arisen over Czechoslovakia, than the action of the British 
Embassy in ordering a special train to convey British women 
and children out of Germany. The train was not needed 
and the order for it was withdrawn. So does history repeat 
itself after sixty years. When Disraeli was chief British 
delegate at the Congress of Berlin in 1878 and his patience 
finally broke down in face of interminable deadlocks and 
delays he ostentatiously ordered a train to take him home. 
The demonstration did its work, the Conference got moving 
and conclusions were reached. The Disraeli episode was 
freely recalled when President Wilson, sick of Peace Con- 
ference obstructions, ordered his ship the ‘George Washington, 
then lying at Brest, to prepare for sea in April, 1919. 

x *x x * 


County Court Judges are personages of great eminenct 
and distinction. At any rate it is not for me to say otherwise. 
And they must be treated as such. Respect for a County 
Court Judge is evidenced by funereal tints. To appcat 
before a County Court Judge without a dark suit on is 10 
better than appearing without a suit at all. His Honour 
Judge G. Kirkstone Jenkins made that clear at Warminstet 
on Monday when he sent a solicitor in a light suit home t0 
change and adjourned the Court for a quarter of an hour 
for the purpose. Then all was well. Before enthronéd justice 
dressed in a little brief authority stood a solicitor dressed 
in navy blue. Justice is sometimes said to be blind; it 8 
not even colour-blind. 

* * * x 

A week or two ago I said I thought the price of Man 

Kampf was now 12 marks. I was evidently wrong; fot 


someone tells me he has just bought a copy at 7 m. 50. 
JANUS, 
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© reference was made in the official commumigqué issued 
N on April 30th at the end of the London talks between 
British and French Ministers to the importance of giving 
economic assistance to the Danubian States. Yet it is 
known that M. Bonnet, the French Foreign Minister, urged 
upon the British Government the desirability of joint Anglo- 
French action to prevent the economic strangulation of 
Central Europe. And there is good reason to believe that 
nce his return from London French officials at the Quai 
dOrsay have been giving close attention to the problem, 
in the hope of being able to submit a scheme acceptable 
to the British Government. 


The British attitude, obviously, is this: that in so far 
43 German economic expansion in Central Europe is natural 
-and there is no doubt that Central Europe is a natural 
hinterland to the Reich—it would be dangerous and unwise 
to seek to reverse the precess. But in so far as the present 
predominance of German trade has been secured by a 
refined system of blackmail aiming at the complete sub- 
jugation of Central Europe and at the exclusion of British 
and French—to say nothing of American—trade from this 
part of the world, it is not only politically expedient but 
also economically essential to do something to enable the 
Danubian States to stiffen their resistance against the 
blandishments and threats of Dr. Schacht. The problem, 
then, is not to try to divert the normal flow of trade, but to 
prevent what the French—quite justifiably—call the 
“economic strangulation” of Central and South Eastern 
Europe by the Reich. The best way to prevent it is to 
offer the Danubian States an alternative market for their 
goods, and to leave it to them to take advantage of it. 


What exactly is meant by the economic strangulation of 
the Danubian States? Since the beginning of the 1932 
crisis France has steadily curtailed her purchases from all 
pimary producing countries, in an effort to save her farmers 
from the worst consequences of the depression. This 
has had serious effects on French trade with Central Europe. 
Two examples must suffice: in 1928 France took 5.6 per 
cent. of all Bulgaria’s exports, but in 1936 she took only 
2 per cent.; in 1928 she took nearly 4 per cent. of Yugo- 
slavia’s exports, but in 1936 less than 2 per cent. With 
the Rome Protocols, Italy made an attempt to fill the vacuum 
left by France, at least in so far as Austria, Hungary and, 
later, Yugoslavia were concerned, and though trade blossomed 
for a time, it soon withered again. The cost of the Abyssinian 
war, of Mediterranean rivalry with Great Britain and France, 
and of intervention in Spain, proved so great that Italy 
found it impossible to go on buying primary produce on the 
scale required if Austria and Hungary were to maintain 
their Italian orientation. There followed the German 
trade agreement with Hungary in the summer of 1937, 
by which Hungary is guaranteed an outlet for most of her 
surplus grain, cattlé and pigs for a period of three years. 
Later came the political capitulation of Austria, and with 
it an enormous increase in German economic pressure 
upon the rest of the Danubian area. 


German predominance in Central Europe is, then, the 
product of two forces. First the Schacht technique. Secondly, 
the retreat of the French economy in the face of internal 
difficulties, followed by the economic paralysis of Italy due 
0 over-expansion in other directions. One or two figures 
will serve to illustrate the extent of the progress made by 
Germany since 1928. In that year Germany took 11.6 per 
a of Hungary’s exports and supplied 19.4 per cent. of 
“et imports. In 1937 Austro-Germany took 41 per cent. 
of Hungary’s exports and supplied 44 per cent. of her imports. 
As regards Yugoslavia, Germany in 1928 took 12.09 per cent. 


GERMANY’S TRADE THRUST 


By A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 









of her exports and supplied 13.6 per cent. of her imports ; 
the Austro-German figures in 1937 were 35.2 per cent. and 
42.7 per cent. respectively. The Bulgarian figures are 
even more startling. In 1928 they were 27.9 per cent. and 
21.2 per cent. respectively ; in 1937 they were (for Austro- 
Germany) 47.1 per cent. and 58.2 per cent. These figures 
show that German economic influence over the Danube 
has more than quadrupled in nine years. There is no 
reason why it should not become even greater, with obvious 
effects upon the political orientation of the countries concerned, 
and therefore upon Germany’s capacity to bring pressure 
to bear on other States; notably Czechoslovakia (whose 
exports are largely competitive with | Germany’s), 
through the closing of remaining Danubian markets 
to them. 


What is even more striking, from the British point of view, 
is that while Danubian exports to the British market iricreased 
substantially between 1928 and 1937, British exports to 
these markets have seriously declined. If Germany con- 
tinues to make further progress, it is not unreasonable to 
assume that British textiles, to take but one example, will 
be completely excluded from Central ani South Eastern 
Europe. 


The enormous advance made by Germany has been 
due largely to the Schacht technique. This means that 
Germany offers to buy from, say Hungary, primary produce 
at a price well above the prevailing world level (thus at one 
time Germany paid 285 pengoes per quintal—about 400 Ibs. 
—for Hungarian butter, while its price on the British market 
was 180 pengoes). Dazzled by this opportunity to make 
profit, the primary producer signs on the dotted line. In 
return Germany undertakes to supply industrial goods and 
even colonial produce—but at a price well above the world 
level so as to compensate for the loss sustained in buying 
expensive agricultural produce. Once this system of barter 
gets under way it is difficult for the primary producer to 
escape, and trade develops in snowball fashion. And as 
his German sales go up, and therefore the share of his output 
absorbed by Germany, his dependence upon Germany 
increases to the point where the Reich is able to dictate 
her own terms. It is this stage which some of the Central 
European States have now reached, and which justifies 
the French expression of “‘ economic strangulation.” 


What remedial action can be taken? M. van Zeeland, 
in his Economic Report to the British and French Govern- 
ments, emphasised the political danger of these clearing 
arrangements. He therefore recommended that creditor 
countries should resume foreign lending and that all arrears 
of clearing should be liquidated by the issue of consolidation 
bonds, to be financed by creditor countries. This is all 
very well so far as it goes, but inasmuch as this would mean 
that the creditor countries would be helping to liquidate 
Danubian credit balances frozen in Germany, that is to say 
trade debts due by Germany to the Danubian States, this 
would be equivalent to the granting of a loan to Germany 
by the creditor States. In present circumstances this can 
hardly be considered desirable. 


The only other alternative is to take a leaf out of Schacht’s 
book. There is no reason why Danubian trading companies 
should not be set up in England and France and even in 
America to buy raw materials and primary produce from 
the Danubian States at a price not less than that offered 
by Germany. That price, of course, would be higher than 
the world price, and the trading company could only dispose 
at a loss of the product so bought. But this loss would be 
recouped by selling manufactured goods to the Danubian 
States at prices equal to that charged by Germany for her 
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manufactured goods sold to these States. In this way the 
States concerned would be offered an alternative outlet for 
their goods. 

All this boils down to France’s willingness and capacity 
to buy primary produce. If she cannot or will not do so, 
the plan must fail. It is quite possible that Great Britain 
might be able to absorb some more primary produce and raw 
materials from the Danubian States, but.only on condition 
that these countries resumed their purchases of British 
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textiles and other manufactures. It is important to emphasise 
this side of the problem, for financial and economic Assis. 
tance without a sure economic foundation and given Solely 
for political reasons cannot in the long run succeed. 
is wanted, then, is a reconsideration of recent British and 
French commercial policy in close co-operation with other 
States, including Italy, in need of primary Produce, but 
unable to afford to buy them owing to sheer financial 
debility. 


WOMEN IN PRISON 


By B. L. JACOT 


GREAT deal of attention has been attracted towards 
sensational accounts of convict life in the convict 
prisons of this country, and though a great deal of the substance 
of some of the books published cannot be denied, the official 
side of the issue is not without some claims to careful con- 
sideration. England and Wales may be stated today to lead 
the world in the remarkable yearly decrease in the number of 
women prisoners. Official statistics issued by the Commis- 
sioners for Prisons show that the number of receptions into 
the six women’s prisons has fallen from 37,523 in 1913, to 


_§,389 in 1936. The daily average population of women 


in gaol has dropped over the same period to one quarter. 
These are figures that speak for themselves, and, indeed, 
may be said to invite an investigation of the causes that lie 
behind this marked tendency. 


Whatever may be the situation affecting the men’s prisons 
of England and Wales, policies pursued in the women’s 
prisons have shown gratifying results. There has been no 
record of serious trouble in these prisons over recent years, 
and some considerable progress would appear to have been 
made against recidivism. Holloway Prison in North London 
is the largest of the women’s prisons, and—possibly because 
regenerative work is better measured where the prison 
population is largest—this London prison is conspicuous for 
successful experiment among the prisons of the world. 
As a result of a comparative survey of prison conditions in 
Europe and North America Holloway must be ranged 
together with the three leading Soviet penal establishments 
as an example of what may be achieved by enlightened and 
progressive reform. 


The prison buildings at Holloway begin with the advantage 
of being not unpleasant. The gaol is built in the form of a 
star, and today its two chapels and the carefully tended flower 
gardens, secluded from the busy London thoroughfares 
adjoining, lend a convent-like air of retirement far removed 
from the grim fastness of gaols of a passing era. The policy 
pursued at Holloway has been studied, and it has been 
painstakingly and carefully carried out. The results are 
striking to the visitor. Prison regulations still forbid rugs or 
flowers in the cubicles. In point of fact, the official designa- 
tion of the cubicle is “ cell,” but the word, together with 
“‘ warder ” and other gaol-redolent words, has gone. Yet in 
more than half of the cubicles flowers are to be found and 
squares of rug, brought in by visitors from “ outside.” 
Prisoners are mere numbers still by normal prison routine, 
but at Holloway names are used. 


With a view to humanising conditions under which a 
prisoner must live and win her way back to rehabilitation, 
prison uniform has been abolished. In the last year posters 
from the railway and steamship companies have been intro- 
duced to brighten the walls, and the walls themselves—a step 
of the greatest significance to the prisoner—have been re- 
painted. That mark of the gaol and the workhouse, so 
essentially typical of British bumbledom, chocolate-and-grey 
paintwork, is gone. The interior of the prison is now painted 
in sunny yellow and green. It is officially claimed that women 
prisoners are at last realising that those with whom they 


come into contact are not primarily concerned with inflicting 
punishment, but are genuinely occupied in an attempt t 
help them remake their lives on a more successful plan, 
The means employed to gain the confidence of the prisoner 
are therefore of interest. 


A visit to the gaol will show spotless rooms and corridors; 
comfortable beds with clean sheets and pillow cases ; wash- 
stands with a full range of toilet articles; photographs 
(running beyond the limit of family connexions to include 
male film stars) round the cubicle walls ; gardens ablow with 
flowers ; neatly-dressed women, prisoners in frocks. with 
collar-and-tie, officers looking like bareheaded schoolmarms, 
But the measure of the success of the experiments must stil] 
depend largely on the spirit with which reform is carried out, 
Under the Governor, the present Deputy-Governor, Miss 
Size, has much to her credit for the way in which she has 
schooled her staff of principal officers. The personal rela 
tionship is of critical import, devolving as it must into the 
delicate field of experience-and-youth, or parent-and-child, 
or housemaster-and-schoolboy. As a purely personal crit- 
cism, it may be opined that this relationship in a gaol is of 
infinitely greater import than any such relationship in normal 
life, since the prisoner is a normal person in the great majority 
of cases who has gone astray through lack of proper guidance 
at critical, formative periods, through environment or lack of 
control from right-minded parents. To the careful work 
of the principal officers, it may also be opined, the success of 
the experiments is due. 


On arriving at Holloway the attitude of the prison staff can 
be expressed : “‘ You have been unlucky, and have gone the 
wrong way. You see—it has brought you to this. Let us 
forget what is gone now, and find a better way ahead.” With 
a certain class this attitude is a waste of time, and definitely 
a wrong step. This group, which includes the alcoholics, 
is beyond reach. But with those finding themselves in 
prison for the first time the attitude is successful because it 
is genuine. 

A wide variety of reading matter is available to the prisoner 
in the library, and the lecture rooms and schoolrooms are open 
to those who wish to work towards some career. Many 
women learn to read and write at Holloway: many, t00, 
learn shorthand and typewriting. A surprisingly large 
percentage undergo a cure in the modern and complete 
hospital, leaving the gaol rescued in health as well as redirected 
in mind. The conception of punishment is further removed 
by turning the blind eye to conversation on many occasions 
where the strict rules enjoin silence. But talking is scrupu- 
lously directed to avoid taint. Conversation in the kitchens, 
the laundry and the sewing shops is free—as far as the different 
segregated groups are concerned. A strict policy of segrege 
tion is carried out to prevent all contact between the younget 
prisoners and those with previous convictions. In the schoo 
rooms and lecture halls a system of honour parties has been 
experimentally introduced, as yet without any major abuse 
of the privileges implied, and with the redecoration of the 
old chapel and the building of the new Roman Catholic 
chapel opened by the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminstet 
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is Joly of Jast year the whole spirit of the gaol has been 


The first and most enduring impression the visitor receives 
isthat the old malign gaol-air is gone. And since from the very 
gets of the case the convicted prisoner herself must be keyed 
pa pitch of sensitiveness far keener than that of the casual 
ysitor, this first impression of hope, encouragement and 

tion is—it is submitted again as a personal criticism— 
mn achievement of the first importance among the many 
ghievements to the credit of reform. 

The figures for convictions for drunkenness have fallen 
fom 15,116 in 1913, to 1,772 in 1936; and of these 1,772 
women, 1,452 had been previously convicted for the same 
fence. Statistics show that half the women who find 
themselves in gaol have arrived there through offences 
against the intoxicating liquor laws. This constitutes the 


gravest problem for the process of regenerative reform. 
Little can be done to help this band of inebriates. Prison 
sentence has little effect on them. Holloway knows one 
woman with a prison-for-drunkenness record going well 
back into the last century. She is received today into the 
gaol two or three times a month regularly, serves her seven 
days’ imprisonment and goes out to sell the outfit of clothes 
provided by law by the prison and becomes incapable-drunk 
once more. Over 80 per cent. of the women sent to gaol 
for drunkenness belong to the incurable class, and, since 
half of the total women prisoners are committed to prison 
for drunkenness, it follows that some 40 per cent. of the 
total gaol population may be fairly said to be beyond reach 
of any attempt at reform. 

Progress made must be viewed in the light of this 
burden. 


CAREERS: I. THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT SERVICE 


By E. L. HASLUCK 


[This is the third of a series of articles on conditions in the principal careers open to boys and girls from 


public and secondary schools. 


multiplicity of types of Local Authority and the 
a eocutenne of local Councils have in the past 
militated against the growth of a comprehensive and uniform 
“Service”? comparable to that of the Government Depart- 
ments. Nevertheless, owing mainly to the keen organisation 
of the Local Officers themselves in their numerous Associa- 
tions, conditions in the service are becoming far more 
uniform, whilst the Legislature has introduced certain 
measures which have abolished the worst features of bygone 
days. 

The Local Government Service embraces a multitude of 
branches, each with its own technique, and the modern 
tendency is to demand of the highest-placed officers respon- 
sibility for administration in addition to sound knowledge 
of technical detail. There are good posts waiting for those 
who display capacity—as Surveyors, Rating Officers, Munici- 
pal Treasurers and Accountants, Medical Officers of Health, 
Sanitary Inspectors, Electricity, Gas and Water Engineers, 
Transport Managers, Public Assistance Officers, Education 
Officers, and even Entertainments Managers, whilst the 
ancient office of Town Clerk has evolved a modern counterpart 
which in many cases commands both a good salary and a 
position of considerable prestige. In its broadest sense the 
service comprises also the School Teachers and the Police, 
but these professions are usually considered as outside the 
ranks of Local Government Officers. 

The highest-paid posts are naturally those in the larger 
Boroughs and Administrative Counties. There are Surveyors, 
Financial Officers, Town Clerks and County Clerks whose 
salaries are reckoned in four figures, a few topping the £3,000 
matk. Officers in charge of trading departments—electricity, 
water, gas and transport—are sometimes paid partly “on 
commission”? according to the figures of production or 
service, and here again emoluments may reach the thousand- 
matk. Though the Medical Officer of a thickly populated 
area may draw a salary comparable to those of the afore- 
mentioned officers, Sanitary Inspectors have so far failed 
to persuade Local Authorities to place this branch of public 
service on a very high level of remuneration, and there are 
few holders of this office who draw more than £400 a year. 


Regular salary scales now exist in most Local Authorities, 
but the real opportunities usually come when vacancies 
aise on other Authorities, for it is now an almost universal 
Practice to advertise all but the humblest posts in one or 
more of the Local Government journals. ‘‘ Transfer” 
SS useful in another way, for a varied experience of different 
Problems, Councils and types of population is often a great 
asset when it comes to applying for a post of major importance. 





Next week’s article will deal with the legal profession] 


A policy which has received considerable approval is that 
of seeking transfer as soon as technical qualifications have 
become sufficiently good to enable the officer to pass the 
examinations conferring Associate-Membership of the appro- 
priate professional body, and thereafter to look for further 
transfer on the completion of about seven years’ service with 
the new Authority. 

As things stand at the present time, it can be confidently 
stated that a first-rate administrator should be able to “ arrive ” 
long before his hair has begun to turn grey, for, as a Depart- 
mental Committee on Local Government Service recently 
reported, “‘ High administrative ability is not plentiful.” 
Within the last decade several important posts involving 
complete control of a Department have been conferred upon 
men still in their twenties. The Local Government Service 
is not yet an “ overcrowded profession,” and in few occupa- 
tions are there more opportunities for hard work and talent 
to make good. 

There is no uniform method of preparation for the better- 
paid posts in Local Government Service. General clerical 
work is available for those of school-leaving age, posts being 
normally advertised in the local Press. For such entrants, 
who should possess a school-leaving examination certificate, 
work for examinations which form the stepping-stones to 
posts of responsibility must be undertaken in spare time, 
and this calls for considerable sacrifice. Most Financial 
Officers, Sanitary Inspectors and Senior Public Assistance 
Officers reach their ultimate positions in this manner. 
“ Articled pupilage” is the favoured method of approach 
to good posts in the Surveyor’s and Clerk’s Departments, 
and here the candidate for office is called upon, not only 
to forgo a salary during several years of apprenticeship, 
but also—in most cases—to pay a premium which may 
amount to {100 a year. The preliminary college-training 
of Electricity, Water and Gas Engineers may also be regarded 
financially as in the nature of articled pupilage, though the 
student may not be attached to the office of a Municipal 
Department. 

Education Officers are nowadays expected to have some 
experience of practical teaching, but the emphasis in their 
Departments is still heavily laid on the administrative side. 
An increasingly favoured method of entry to this branch 
of municipal work is via a University degree course and a 
University diploma in teaching. 

A technical knowledge of municipal law is generally 
regarded as essential in the chief administrator of a Local 
Authority. The Clerk is the pivot of every municipal 
service ; he co-ordinates all the activities of the Authority. 
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Financially his post is the best in the area; in important 
boroughs and counties he may enjoy such prestige as to be 
recognised by a knighthood. Articling to a solicitor— 
preferably to the Clerk of a Local Authority—may be said 
to be essential to an aspirant for this type of office. 

Hours are not as a rule excessive in the Local Government 
Service. Holidays are as reasonable as in most professions. 
The service is now universally pensionable, as far as whole- 
time officers are concerned, and transfer to another Authority 
no longer destroys pension prospects. In the lower grades 
there is, as might be anticipated, a great deal of routine work. 
It cannot be denied, however, that in the more responsible 
posts the work presents many attractions ; the administration 
of a Local Government area brings officers into contact with 
a constantly varying series of problems full of both technical 
and human interest. 

The officer who wishes to rise to posts of responsibility 
must possess or acquire a high degree of tact in human 
relationships. In the course of his career he is sure to 


find himself in contact with many Committeemen who, 
with neither sound knowledge nor administrative experience, 


===, 
believe themselves qualified to deliver effective judge 
and to utter severe criticism on complex technical questions 
The handling of “ difficult” Councillors is an art whic, 
can be learnt by observation of experienced chiefs 
Occasionally the “ratepayer complex” inspires a local 
outburst of protest against alleged “ bloated salaries,” but 
between the agitators and the harassed officials there stands 
the Council, and those who have first-hand knowledge of 
the amount and quality of the work done in the Coungj 
offices are usually reluctant to endorse unfair “ economy 
ramps ”’ at the expense of an efficient body of workers, 

To outline in detail the circumstances affecting each of the 
numerous branches of the Local Government Service woulj 
occupy many pages. An excellent brief review of the major 
Departments and of some of the minor ones is presented in 
the Ministry of Labour’s Choice of Careers series, pamphlet 
No. 21. Before deciding on any special branch of municipal 
service, however, it is strongly advisable to obtain, if possible, 
some information from one or two officers of experience jp 
the particular branch concerning its special duties, conditions 
and prospects. 


PROHIBITION IN INDIA 


By A. M. CHIRGWIN 


HEN the present Prime Minister of Madras, Mr. 
Rajagopalachari, was in England in 1934, he told 
the International Congress on Alcoholism that “ India is a 
land of total abstainers. The drinking habit is restricted to 
comparatively few, leading in the case of the poorer classes 
to excessive poverty. The drink and drug bill for the 
whole of India is estimated at a thousand million rupees 
(£70,000,000). Unlike Western countries, it has con- 
ditions favourable to Prohibition. Tradition and religion 
and social sentiment favour total abstinence, but the 
Government is not sympathetic because alcohol has become 
an ever-increasing source of indirect taxation and helpful 
revenue.” 

The Government to which he referred has handed over 
internal affairs to the Indian legislatures, and Mr. Rajago- 
palachari is now in office as the head of one of the Congress 
Governments. Moreover, he has fulfilled his words of 1934 
by passing a Prohibition Bill of fifty-seven clauses. The 
Act is being enforced gradually, and is now in operation 
in the Salem district, which has been “dry” since last 
September. 

Just at the time when this Bill passed into law Mr. Gandhi 
published an article entitled “‘ The Greatest Act,” in which 
he said that “‘ Prohibition has been one of the chief planks 
of the Congress since the inauguration of the non-cooperation 
movement in 1920.” He went on to say that he expects the 
Congress Governments “to bring about total Prohibition 
in their respective provinces within three years.” From 
the first Mr. Gandhi has put his powerful influence behind 
the Prohibition movement, and there can be little doubt 
that Indians have made up their minds to make their country 
“ dry.” 

The English Collector in charge of the Salem District, 
Mr. A. F. W. Dixon, has recently issued his report on the 
first few months of the working of the Act. He admits 
that there are abuses in the way of smuggling and illicit 
distillation, but he has no doubts about the benefits to the 
population in general and to the poorer classes in particular. 
He says that the condition of women and children has 
markedly improved. Women are enthusiastic supporters of 
Prohibition. In regard to heavy drinkers, he says that the 
reports vary. Some of the old topers have suffered ; others 
are finding it difficult to adjust themselves to the new con- 
ditions ; but many heavy drinkers seem to have lost their 
old craving. He thinks that some drinkers do not work as 
hard as formerly as there is not the same incentive to make 


money. He has no doubt at all that already the economic 
condition of the people has improved. 

*“T will give,” he says, “ some examples taken at random 
of the effects of Prohibition on the economic condition of 
ex-drinkers ” : 

Three drinkers stated that they formerly needed money 
daily for drink, but they did not earn money every day, 
so they used to borrow on condition that they would repay 
the debt in kind (paddy) at a low price at the next harvest 
season. During the harvest most of the paddy was given 
to the lenders at a low price in payment of the loan advanced. 
This harvest season they had not borrowed any money 
as no drink was obtainable, and they have stored the paddy. 

An ex-drinker of Melapalli states that previously he used 
to spend all his earnings on drink, with the result that his 
family, consisting of his wife and three children, were finding 
it very difficult to get even one meal a day. There used 
to be frequent quarrels between him and his wife, whom 
he had beaten on many occasions. He sold his three acres 
of land and two of his children also died for want of proper 
nourishment. Since Prohibition has come, they are 
getting two and sometimes three meals a day, and out of his 
savings he has been able to purchase two head of cattle for 17 
rupees, and clothes for his wife and children for four rupees. 

On the other hand, one old man and a former drinker 
said he was doing coolie work before Prohibition and earning 
eight annas a day. This he spent on drink. Now he finds 
himself unable to do any work, and is living mostly on the 
earnings of his wife. This is a typical instance of the old 
drinker who is too aged to adjust himself to new conditions. 
Some are reported to have faded away and died. 

The scavengers employed in the Salem Municipality, 
who were borrowing heavily from two money-lenders to 
meet the cost of drink, were paying their salaries to them 
immediately on receipt. They are now said to have entirely 
cleared their debts and to be making cash purchases of the 
necessaries of life. 

The Managing Director of the Rajendra Spinning Mills, 
Limited, at Salem says that “ Prohibition is particularly 
beneficial to the women in the mills. They were sickly, 
dirty and clad in rags. Now every woman has two or three 
saris, most of them have petticoats, and 50 per cent. of them 
wash daily.” 

In Dharmapuri the grocery shops report increased sales 
from 25 rupees to 35 rupees a day. Cloth-shop sales i- 
creased by 200 rupees during the festival season. At 
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a 
nagiti the increase in the sale of cloth is reported 
to be over 3,000 rupees. 
The Collector sums up by saying: ‘“‘ Viewing generally 
effect of Prohibition on the lives of the people, I am 
convinced, after 3 months’ experience, that Prohibition is 
roving a great boon to the poorer classes in this district. 
ing as they do a hand-to-mouth existence, they simply 
gnnot afford the expensive luxury of drink, which used to 
reduce the small earnings of the labouring classes to a miser- 
able pittance, quite insufficient for the proper maintenance 
ofa family. Drink brought misery into the homes of many 
thousands of the poorer classes in this district, misery in the 
shape of domestic unhappiness, insufficiency of food and 
crushing debt. Already in thousands of homes in this district 
conditions have changed to a remarkable extent. Domestic 
brawls have ceased, a sufficiency of food is available, and the 


grip of the money-lender has relaxed. This has happened 
within the short space of four months. If the Act continues 
to be enforced not less effectively than it is now, I anticipate 
a great and permanent improvement in the material well- 
being of the peasants and labourers of this district.” 

These are the words not of some ardent temperance 
reformer, emphasising what he is eager to see, but of the 
Government officer reponsible for the district. The report 
will strengthen the determination of the Congress Ministries 
in the various provinces both to pass Prohibition legislation 
and to see that it is enforced. The South India United 
Church, which is the strongest Christian body in India, has 
assured the Government of its entire sympathy and support. 
The friends of temperance in all parts of the world will watch 
the course of events in India with the keenest interest and 
concern, 


AMERICAN PERSONALITIES 


By D. W. BROGAN 


T was a luncheon-party at which dangerous thoughts might 

' have been too much for the well-bred decorum of the 
guests, so when the President of the United States was 
mentioned, it was as “ that man” or “‘ he” or some other 
evasion recalling the reluctance of the Jews to name God. 
In this case it was, of course, a slightly facetious reluctance 
to name the devil, but even the most cryptic allusions to 
the most hated man in America began to pall and the party 
had to hunt about for another topic. In such circumstances 
Sir Robert Walpole was accustomed to introduce the topic 
of sex or, as he put it in his illiterate, pre-scientific way, 
“to talk bawdy.” This remedy was out of the question, 
but at the moment in America it can be gone without, for 
there is always at hand a topic even more useful and more 
generally appreciated. You can talk about “ Snow White.” 
America is the classic country of crazes, but few previous 
crazes can have equalled the rage for Mr. Disney’s film. 
The dwarfs are everywhere ; cheap models; dear models ; 
they adorn the backs of powder puffs and the outside of 
children’s mugs. They have provided a bad political joke. 
“Have you seen Snow White and the Six Dwarfs?” “ Why 
six?” ‘ Dopey’s in the White House.” The tunes of 
“Heigh-ho ” and ‘‘ Whistle while you work ” are as much 
part of the air of New York as the roar of traffic. No doubt 
much of this is due to publicity work, but if you begin to 
listen, the genuineness of the interest will impress you. 
“I hate the Queen,” says the middle-aged woman to her 
companion as she fingers shoulder-ornaments at Lord and 
Taylor’s. ‘‘ The dwarfs are too grotesque,” says the highly 
cultivated lady. ‘“‘ But dwarfs are grotesque objects,” 
warmly objects the businessman who has only seen six films 
in his life, but is a ‘“‘ Snow White” fan. It is a wonderful 
conversational resource for the visitor. But, like me, he 
must take the precaution of keeping away from the film. 
For if you go, you will have to have an opinion on the 
characters of the film, and that might be as dangerous as 
expressing an opinion on the desterilisation of gold or the 
other dark devices of the White House monster. 


_“He’s more popular than Shirley Temple.” And the 
“he” who has thus soared to the empyrean of fame is, 
like Snow White, more or less than human. He is “ Charlie 
McCarthy,” the monocled and immaculately dressed dummy 
of the eminent ventriloquist, Mr. Ed Bergen. When one 
Politician denounces another as “ John L. Lewis’s Charlie 
McCarthy,” the whole nation knows what is meant. When 
a Canadian minister alters the hour of his Sunday evening 
sevice, as his congregation refuses to come to church if it 
lavolves missing Charlie McCarthy on the radio, he is showing 
a tealistic acceptance of the American world. No one seems 
fo think it odd that a ventriloquial turn should be over- 





New York. 


whelmingly ‘successful on the air, where the virtuosity of 
Mr. Bergen cannot be appreciated. But it is not as an 
example of skill in voice-throwing that Charlie is adored, 
that his sharp voice is loved, that his sagacity is treasured. 
It is as one of those oracular characters of whom America 
is so fond. Charlie McCarthy is the legitimate heir of 
Will Rogers and Cal Coolidge. If the Republican Party 
wish to get back to the good old days, they might do worse 
than run him for President. 

Although a popular song in the successful clothing trade 
union review, Pins and Needles, asks for a “song with 
social significance,” the plea has not been universally heard, 
and I was willing to obey when I was told “ you must go 
to the Onyx Club and hear Maxine Sullivan.” I had heard 
a great deal of the young coloured woman, next to Joe Louis 
the most famous of her race, who had become illustrious for 
successfully ‘‘ swinging” ‘“‘ Loch Lomond.” From that 
she had gone on to “ Annie Laurie” and to other popular 
classics, and no doubt she will, in no long time, rescue the 
Ninth Symphony from the shadow and the dust of classical 
tradition. Indignant Caledonians have protested in vain, 
and it would be quite a shock to the American ear to hear 
Loch Lomond “ unswung.” But alas, the night I went to the 
Onyx Club, Miss Sullivan wa: not there and my adviser, 
when she told me that she had really meant Miss Elsa Maxwell, 
was presumably pulling my leg. So I have only the evidence 
of the gramophone to go on, and, from that, Miss Sullivan 
makes a better attempt on “ Loch” than do most English 
singers, and her “afore ye” has its own exotic charm. 

But if the Onyx Club failed to produce Miss Sullivan, it 
had on show, as befitted the “‘ Cradle of Swing,” “ Stuff” 
Smith and his little group of virtuosi. For three dollars 
(for which he gets three drinks) the swing zealot can soak 
in music as free from enervating sweetness as any I have 
heard, but then I have heard little. It is true, as a news- 
paper man peevishly complained, you cannot hear yourself 
speak, but who wants to? You are there to hear Stuff Smith 
and his allies. Mr. Smith wears a crushed top-hat and has 
some of the airs of a corner-man in an old minstrel show, 
but, apart ‘rom a lively eye and an engaging and far from 
naive grin, he cuts out comedy. His assistants have that 
refined, melancholy air that naturally enough clings to the 
American Negro with Caucasian features. This is serious 
business after all. In a long narrow room are two or three 
hundred people at little tables drinking in the barbaric 
yawps along with Scotch and Rye and Bourbon. Here are 
no hysterical schoolgirls of the type that turned “ the King 
of Swing” (Mr. Benny Goodman’s) Carnegie Hall concert 
into that imitation of the Bacchae which so pleased the 
Professor of Anthropology who had taken the precaution 
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of being present. Only one woman was swept off her feet 
at the Onyx, and that was the combined result of alcohol 
and a strong partner who was hauling her to her table. 
“ Stuff’ retires for a few minutes ; a very fat Negress plays 
the piano ; conversation breaks out among the enthusiasts— 
but here the boys are again. The blast of music assails the 
ears and I escape to the street where, though no street 
in that neighbourhood is really quiet, “ silence like 2 poultice 
came to heal the blows of sound.” 

It was, as the Americans say, “a must” that took me to 
see a new version of Julius Caesar. It was in modern dress, 
which is now no novelty ; it was an offshoot of the Federal 
Theatre, of that surprisingly successful invasion of the 
theatrical field by the national government; it was anti- 
fascist, which was all very well, but my anti-fascist faith 
needed no strengthening. Yet I allowed myself to be 
taken, and saw a play more full of life than any I have seen 
for a long time, and whether it was to Shakespeare what 
swung music is to straight, sweet jazz, is something for the 
pedantic to wrangle over. Even if the playbill should read 
** Julius Caesar by Orson Welles,” what of it ? 

Mr. Welles is very young, very ingenious, and may be a 
great actor some day; he is now a good one. Against a 
dark, bare stage his uniformed Dictator and storm troopers 
move, with Brutus (Mr. Welles) in his lounge suit as the 


—= 


perfect baffled Liberal. There are no intervals; no change 
of scene; effects are produced by lighting; time marked 
by darkness. The result is a first-class gangster play and 
a tract for the times. By accident, no doubt, Mark Antony 
resembles very closely a minor Nazi leader whom | once 
met, while Mr. Welles himself is a bigger version of Senator 
La Follette. But the high-water mark of the play is not 
the funeral speech (Shakespeare did write blank verse, after 
all) but the episode of Cinna the Poet, here magnified to 
degree that one would have said was absurd—if it had not 
come off. For, as the poet finds his protestation that he 
is no conspirator disregarded ; as the “ muscle men ” close 
in around him, the symbolism comes more brilliantly to 
life than it does in any easy parallel between Caesar ang 
Mussolini. For the little group that close in on the poet 
are no fictitious figures. They are standard New York or 
Chicago “ tough babies,” reduced, in America, to more or 
less successful warfare with the State, but, in how many 
countries, become the State? And one remembers that, 
by ancestry, that distinguished New Yorker, Mr. Capone, 
is a countryman of Clodius and of more modern Italian 
leaders. The poet against the gangsters: it is an uneven 
fight. The prosperous-looking business man ahead of me 
says: ‘‘ I never thought I’d be thrilled by a play of Shake. 
speare’s.” Well, it is hardly Shakespeare, but it is thrilling, 


THE GETAWAY 


By CHRISTOPHER BRACKENBURY 


HEY had a lovely flat. It was on the main street. The 
street where the old women sold carnations. Outside 
was a big wrought iron doorway and marble steps led up 
to the door. They were very wealthy. Inside they were 
all grouped together in the big double room with the thick 
carpets on the polished squares of the floor. There were 
three children. All very young. All under ten. Two 
boys and a girl. Then there was the mother who was dark 
and thin and beautifully dressed. She was only thirty. 
Her name was Araceli. Over by one of the windows which 
looked on the main street was the man, Luis, the father. 
He was short and broad. He had a fine head, a little grey 
in the black hair and a sun darkened face. There were 
three servants in the room too, a little apart. Conchita the 
cook who was fat. Mercedes the little maid who looked 
very pretty and very frightened. Lorenzo still in his white 
mess jacket with brass buttons. He was frightened too. 


The gramophone was playing. It was a gay little French 
song. Luis moved away from the window. He put down 
the glass of light beer he had been playing with in his hand. 
It was really quite funny. It was his beer. From his own 
brewery. He wondered what they were doing at the brewery. 
Probably splitting up the casks and drinking themselves 
unconscious. He went over to the gramophone and switched 
it off. He went to his wife, smiled at her and patted her 
shoulder gently. Her eyes questioned him. He nodded. 
Outside there was the sound of heavy boots on the stairs 
and then a loud knock. Lorenzo moved towards the door. 
Luis called him back and went himself. He opened the 
heavy door. There was only one man outside. He was 
young and dressed in blue slacks and a blue jacket with a 
knotted red handkerchief round his neck. He had light 
hair and his eyes were very bright. He was young and 
excited. He raised a clenched fist and walked into the hall. 
Good morning Pedrito, Luis said. He did not reply to the 
clenched fist. The young man looked round at the pictures, 
at the rugs, at the silver. He looked at Araceli and at the 
children. Then he turned to Luis and said “‘ you must come 
with me to the tribunal.” Luis was very calm. Only 
Conchita the cook began to cry softly in the corner. “ All 
right Pedrito, do you want me alone?” “ No, your wife 


must come too.” Araceli came up to him. “ Listen, 


Pedrito ”»—she was not cringing—. She spoke to him as an 
equal. “ You have worked for us. Your father worked 
for us. Have you ever had any cause for complaint? We 
have been fair. You have been paid well. Do you remember 
when your father broke his arm? We sent him to a hospital, 
We sent him fruit and flowers and we still paid him his 
money. We could have thrown him out. You would 
have starved. You and your family. You were too young 
to work then. Why do you want to denounce us, Pedrito?” 
The boy looked up. He had been looking at the fioor, 
“ They voted for me,” he said with pride. ‘I was the one 
out of two thousand.” ‘“ Look Pedrito, if you denounce 
us what will happen to the children?” “TI don’t know,” 
he said, “ I hadn’t thought much about that.” “ Will you 
help us?” “How can I help you? I have no power 
with the tribunal.” “ Listen Pedrito, go to your mother’s 
farm quickly. Bring back some old clothes with you. 
Here is the key to the garage. Bring the car round to the 
entrance in the Calle Montaner. We'll try and get away 
down the coast.” The boy put his hands in his pockets. 
He liked the feeling that he had these people’s lives ona 
string. It was a good feeling. But he liked them. They 
were good people. He didn’t want them to die. If he 
could help them without endangering himself he would. 
He went over to the piano and took a chocolate from a dish. 
“ All right,” he said, “Til do what I can. Wait here. 
Don’t show yourselves at the window. I'll take the ca 
with me. You’d better be ready to go at once. I won't 
come up again. When you hear me hoot three times send 
somebody down for the clothes. I will leave the car there 
for you.” Araceli went to him and took his hand. “ Thank 
you, Pedrito,” she said quite simply. He shrugged his 
shoulders and went. They heard his heavy boots goig 
down the stairs. 


Activity broke the tension for a while. They packed some 
food into old string baskets. Luis sorted out his papers. 
He found a letter from his brother who had been a colonel 
in the army. It was the last letter he had from him. They 
had shot him the night before. He knew it from the radio. 
He folded the letter carefully, hesitated a moment, then put 
it in his wallet. Then they waited. About an hour late 
Lorenzo, who had been posted in a back room to listen fot 
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the car, came running in. He’s there, he said. Conchita went 
down the back way. She came up again carrying a bundle 
of dirty clothes. Black skirts, black stockings, canvas rubber- 
soled shoes, several odd shawls, two pairs of fishermen’s 
trousers. They changed. The children laughed. It was a 
good game this dressing up. They liked it. Luis talked to 
them all. We’re going for a ride in the country in a rich 
man’s car. We have taken it. This is our first ride. We must 
sing and look gay. He showed the children how to make 
the clenched fist. They all went down to the car singing 
and shouting. There was no one around in the back 
street. 

Outside most of the cars were full of joy-riders. Magnificent 
cars full of young: boys and girls, all shouting and singing. 
Everybody looked very happy, Sut there were a lot of rifles 
sticking out of cars and they weren’t toys. Otherwise it was 
just a game. They got down to the coast road. In the back 
the children waved a large sausage with a red handkerchief 
tied round it. It was very hot. Luis drove not too fast and 
very badly. He was a peasant. He was not used to driving 
abig car. The fishing villages were full of people. Crowds 
in the narrow stre2ts all shouting, cheering and waving 
things. Ragged childrea jumped on the running boards as 
they drove slowly through. Nobody stopped them. Nobody 
asked any questions. 


About midday they had cleared the last village. In 
front there was the dusty read. Twenty kilometres of 
it to the frontier. The frontier was very hilly and wild, 
quite uncultivated. They would leave the car and take 
to the hills. They wouidn’t patrol the whole frontier. 
They hadn’t got the men. Luis drove faster. He was feeling 
quite cheerful. He smiled at his wife sitting tightly between 
him and Conchita on the front seat. The road climbed and 
twisted sharply. There was a heavy farm cart with big wheels 
drawn right across the road. About a dozen men were 
lounging about smoking cigarettes. Three or four of them 
had ancient rifles. One of them came forward. He was very 
dirty. Luis saluted him. “ Your papers, aristocrat,” said 
the man. ‘‘ We have no papers.” The man laughed. It 
was a joke. They all laughed. ‘‘ Where are you going,” 
asked the same man. Luis played the part. ‘“ We are aristo- 
crats,” he said, “ capitalists seeing the country in luxury.” 
They all laughed again. ‘‘ The revolution is fine,” one of them 
said. The children waved the sausage. They crowded round 
the car. 


A little man with a three-day beard put his arm round 
Araceli and kissed her ear. Luis reached over and hit him 
hard in the face. Three of them took him and dragged him 
out of the car. His wallet fell out of a pocket. The man 
who had been hit picked it up and took out a few notes. 
There wasn’t much. With the notes came the letter from his 
brother. The little man opened it and looked it over carefully. 
He passed it round. They all looked at it. Then Luis said, 
“Listen, comrades, I have money. I will pay you money 
if you let us go.” They all looked quite surprised. Four of 
‘hem stood on the running board and one of them drove the 
car. He turned it round and they went back along the 
road. 


The children were quite happy. They still sang and waved 
the sausage. One of the men took it and threw it in the 
road. One of the front wheels of the car went over it. They 
came to the village and went down the main street towards 
the sea. There was one hotel. They had often been there 
before in the summer. It was a good place for a bathe. They 
Were pushed out of the car and into the hotel. By the bar there 
Was a man with an open shirt. He was bald and fat and he 
smoked a black cigar. He wore field boots, well polished. 
One of the men ran up to him and waved the letter under 
his face. ‘ Comrade, comrade,” he shouted, “ read this. 
None of us can read.” Then he leaned on the table and 
waited for what was going to happen. 
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CURRENT QUESTIONS 


So far as space permits questions from readers on current 
events, particularly those arising out of articles in THE SPECTATOR, 
will be answered on this page week by week. Preference will be 
given to those admitting of relatively brief anszers. 

I (a) How could armaments be got from Czechoslovakia into 
Spain vid the French frontier, and by what route ? 

Munitions could not be so conveyed to Spain without a 
breach of the Non-intervention Agreement, whereby the 
signatory States undertook to prohibit transit of armamz2nts as 
well as the export of consignments originating in their own 
countries. It has, however, been frequently stated in the 
House of Commons that there have been numerous breaches 
of the Agreement in favour of both sides in Spain, and, 
as stated in last week’s Spectator, there have been reports 
of exports from Russia and Czechoslovakia wid France. 
If these are well founded, the transit must presumably have 
been by air or sea. 


(6) How can armaments enter Spain through France if 
France is a party to the Nyon Agreement ? 

The Nyon Agreement has nothing to do with ‘the entry 
of arms into Spain. It was concerned solely with the sub- 
marine and other attacks on shipping in the Mediterranean, 
and bound the signatory Powers to suppress such attacks 
by every means possible. The attacks in consequence 
ceased. 


2. Is there any evidence as to whether Signor Mussolini is 
removing his troops from Spain in conformity with the 
Anglo-Italian Agreement ? 

No, but this does not necessarily mean that the Italian 
Agreement is being broken. Italy undertook to carry out 
any decision of the Non-intervention Committee with regard 
to the withdrawal of troops, but no effective decision on 
that point has yet been taken. She also agreed to withdraw 
completely all troops and munitions still in Spain at the con- 
clusion of the Civil War; that undertaking obviously refers 
to the future, not the present. 


3. What is the meaning of the statement in the article on 
Leisure that “‘ Gresham’s Law appears to hold good for 
other things besides money, and this exploitation of the 
leisure of the masses has its consequences ” ? 

Gresham’s Law—that bad money always drives out good 

—as applied to leisure means that lower forms of amusement 

and recreation are apt to make a more successful appeal to 

the popular taste than higher ones. 

4. Why, in spite of Poland’s desire to maintain neutrality 
and create a neutral bloc in Central Europe, are not the 
Poles anxious for friendship with Czechoslovakia ? 

Because of a long-standing dispute over the rights of a 
small Polish minority in the Czechoslovakian frontier district 
of Teschen, and still smouldering animosity at the award of 

Teschen to Czechoslovakia under the Treaty of Versailles. 


5. Is it legal to arm merchant ships (in the Mediterranean 
now) against air and submarine attack ? 

Speaking generally, there is nothing illegal in the arming 
of merchant ships in peace time, though no shipping company 
is likely to incur such unnecessary expense, and it does not 
appear that such action in respect of ships traversing the 
Mediterranean would constitute any exception to the general 
rule. 

6. What is the position in Palestine exactly, and what are the 
relative numbers of Arabs and Jews ? 

A Royal Commission has recommended the partition of 
Palestine into Jewish and Arab areas, the British Government 
has accepted the proposal, and another Commission is at 
present in Palestine working out details of partition. The 


estimated numbers of Arabs and Jews at the end of 1936 
were 863,000 and 384,000 respectively. 
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THE USr OF LEISURE—II 


By D. D. LINDSAY 


[The writer, aged 27, is a Master at a Public School] 


E hear so much today about the use of leisure. We 

assume that the not too far distant future will be, 

thanks to the advent of machinery and labour-saving devices, 

what we call “ an age of leisure.” I think that this is probably 

correct. I have no doubt that an age of leisure, or, at any 

rate, of comparative leisure, is a possibility; but I have 
greater doubts whether we are going to allow it to arrive. 


But assuming that an age of leisure can be brought about 
by our own efforts, do we all want it? Mr. Bernard Shaw 
once described a perpetual holiday as a good working definition 
of hell. Few of us want to be wholly idle: most of us 
could do with more leisure. Yet having got our leisure, 
do we really know what to do with it? For if it is certain 
that we have to be instructed in our work, it is equally certain 
that we need to be trained to occupy our spare time. A 
man used to regular hours, carefully supervised and instructed, 
if given even a small increase of leisure will find himself 
kicking his heels and in many ways resembling the unem- 
ployed man at the street corners. How many men retire 
at 60 only to find that they are bored to extinction? It is 
often observable that such men, healthy and strong on 
retirement, quickly break up and age within a few years. 

Thus education for leisure is a problem that our schools 
and universities must tackle. Most educationists today 
would agree that their task is to turn out a “ complete ” 
man. Leisure is a part of a normal man’s existence, and 
we must be taught how to use it. What are the schools 
doing to solve this problem ? 

It is probably true to say that the so-called “ advanced ” 
schools have done more along the line of training for leisure 
than have schools which are conducted upon traditional 
lines. The amount of leisure given to their pupils, often 
as much as the pupil likes to demand, does allow time for 
the pursuit of individual interests. There is a greater 
chance for the development of special hobbies, and this side 
of education is far more fully considered there than elsewhere. 
It is sometimes doubtful whether the products of such 
schools are better trained to meet life as it really is than their 
more hide-bound contemporaries, but the problem of 
education for leisure does seem to have been tackled. 

The “ traditional ” schools, however, are in the majority, 
and it is to them that we must turn. The schools of the 
nineteenth century were dominated by the idea that Satan 
will always find work for idle hands. Boys (and girls in 
so far as they were ailowed to be educated) were regarded 
as naturally evil beings, who if given an inch would take 
considerably more than an ell. Hence the elaborate system 
of filling a boy’s day so full that every minute of his day 
was accounted for. If he wasn’t in school, or playing games, 
or in chapel, then there was clearly a need for a “‘ call-over.” 

Today we have progressed far from this attitude. But 
it is true to say that school rules are still drawn up, the main 
object of which is to prevent the bad boy from making a 
nuisance of himself. Such rules apply to the whole school : 
the result being a considerable diminution of leisure time 
all round. Ninety and nine good sheep must be kept strictly 
within the pen so that the one black sheep may be prevented 
from straying. 

How are we to deal with this problem? Like Rousseau 
compelling his citizens to be free, I would compel boys at 
school to have leisure. By “leisure” I do not mean merely 
time out of school which is filled by compulsory activities, 
but time in which each boy is free to amuse himself to his 
own liking. That this would be abused I have not the 


slightest doubt. I have equally no doubt that it would te, 
godsend to the intelligent boy who, under the present system 
often gets sacrificed to the possibilities for evil in his friends 
Putting it on another ground, it would be valuable trajp; 

even for the black sheep. After all, what virtue is there jp 
being good if it is impossible to be evil? Readers of the 
Ninth Book of Paradise Lost will remember that Eve pointed 
this out succinctly to Adam. Reading must play a large 
part in occupying leisure time. 

There are, however, a number of boys and girls who neve 
will delight in books. Regular training in school along Ie 
academic lines seems indicated. The school workshop and 
engineering department must be used not only as a hobby 
but as a definite part of the normal curriculum. There js 3 
danger that the segregation of the less intellectual boys into, 
class apart, fitted only for manual labour like convicts, may 
be unfortunate. 

In Elizabethan times music was part of the normal gentk- 
man’s accomplishments and formed one of the subjects of 
the Quadrivium. For a short time under the inspiration 
of men like Mulcaster of St. Paul’s, music was included in 
the school curriculum. Today it is an “extra.” This js 
true of all the Arts. If leisure is to be properly used, the 
Arts must play an enormously important part. Compar- 
tively few people can draw well, but a large percentage can 
be trained to appreciate painting and to take a delight in the 
visual arts. With the advent of broadcasting there is an 
ever-increasing chance to profit from the intelligent listening 
to music. Creative literary work is a source of enjoyment 
to many. But all this will not happen if the Arts take a 
very backward place and are relegated to “ outside activities.” 
Few boys are naturally expert at appreciating music and 
painting. They need to be trained and to be led gently, 
not to be given the option of gaining acquaintance with the 
Arts at a time of day when there are several pleasanter 
counter-attractions. The Arts must be included as part of the 
normal curriculum for every boy. With the Arts I would 
include the intelligent appreciation of Theatre and 
Cinema. School plays have improved out of all knowledge 
since the War, and this is a most encouraging sign. School 
film societies are on the increase but lag far behind. 

Finally, I would suggest that the last period on Saturday 
morning, a period notoriously difficult and trying, should 
be devoted to special training in leisure pursuits. Each boy, 
within reason, should be allowed to do what he pleases in 
that school hour, provided he remained in the form room. 
He could read (not being confined to the works of Charles 
Dickens or Sir Walter Scott), play chess, try his hand ata 
good crossword puzzle, &c. The only stipulation would be 
that in the opinion of the master in charge he was making 
good use of his leisure. Would all this be possible? Is 
not the curriculum already overcrowded ? I believe that, 
given co-operation between parents and the school, it would 
be perfectly possible. It would entail some drastic work 
with the Time Table, which need not necessarily be a disad- 


vantage. When we think of the years spent learning French 


and our pitiful efforts on reaching the Customs, a good 
case can be made out for a more intensive study in fewer 
school periods. Above all, the really good boy would 
develop out of all knowledge and would have a_ perfec 
chance to show what he was worth. Even the average bey 
could not fail to benefit in some degree, and the charge levelled 
against schools that they turn out boys to a single pattem 
could be rebutted by this training not only for use of leisut 
but also of individuality. 
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SEVEN WEEKS 


FROM A PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


Aprer nearly seven weeks of office the Daladier Government 
have two great achievements to their credit. First of all 
they settled the strike in the heavy industries which,. at 
one time, threatened to bring to a standstill the whole of 
French aircraft production. Secondly, the Prime Minister 
and M. Bonnet, his Foreign Minister, went to London 
and came back to Paris with what was, in effect, an Anglo- 
French Alliance. The strength of that Alliance was demon- 
strated during the past week when it brought pressure to 
bear on both Berlin and Prague so as to ensure a peaceful 
settlement of the Sudeten German dispute. 

‘Apart from that the new Government’s record has been 
singularly meagre. When they took office on April toth 
Jit was widely hoped that rapid action would be taken to 
restore the country’s finances and to strengthen its economy. 
Two days later the Chamber agreed to give them special 
powers to deal with the national finances and on April 13th 
ithe Senate unanimously confirmed the Chamber’s decision. 
Money at once returned, and the Stock Exchange showed 
its approval by marking up prices. So great was the 
Government’s prestige that even though it was technically 
aminority Administration it could have done almost anything 
within reason, if action had been taken at once. Yet up to 
the present the special powers have hardly been used. It 
has been argued that the Government, and particularly 
M. Marchandeau, the Minister of Finance, needed some 
time to study the position. Yet M. Marchandeau held 
office as Minister of Finance under M. Chautemps between 
January 18th and March roth, so that he was presumably well 
acquainted with the elements of the problem when he returned 
to his desk in the Rue de Rivoli. Moreover, the Blum 
Government left behind them a masterly analysis of the 
financial situation, in which a number of essential reforms 
were set out in detail. In spite of all this practically four 
weeks were allowed to slip away before the first financial 
decrees appeared in the Journal Officiel. 

By that time belief in the vigour of the new Government 
had begun to fade. The feeling of disappointment became 
even more acute when the public read the financial decrees 
which appeared on May 3rd, for they were almost wholly 
concerned with an all-round increase of 8 per cent. in the 
rate of taxation. Nothing whatever was said about the 
40-hour week. The decrees promulgated on May 25th 
—after another three weeks’ delay—are designed to make 
it possible to apply the 40-hour week more elastically, but they 
do not go to the roots of the problem. It should be noted 
in this connexion that special powers are not required to 
“amend” the 40-hour week; the law itself gives to the 
Minister of Labour authority to alter its incidence; so 
that even at this late date the Government have not yet 
made any use of their special powers to deal with what is 
commonly felt to be one of the root causes of the French crisis. 

It is only right to add that the actual measurable effect of 
the 40-hour week, over the whole field of French industry 
(armaments industries always excepted), is not quite so great 
aS some of its opponents make out, and that more damage has 


‘been done by the rigid insistence upon five working days of 


eight hours each per week than by the actual limitation of 
hours. That is the reason for the demand made by some 
employers that the 40-hour week law should be so interpreted 
as to allow the employer to treat with his men on the basis of 
2,000 working hours per annum. That, of course, would 
mean that if the men had a day off on account of a legal holiday 
they could be asked to work for a full day on the following 
Saturday in order to compensate for lost hours. But what- 
ever the facts of the case, so long as investors believe that the 
40-hour week is chiefly responsible for the present crisis, 





their belief is as important in its effects as any facts ; because 
at bottom ihe French crisis is largely psychological, and it is 
to be solved only by the removal of fears and grievances, 
whether real or imaginary. From the investor’s and 
employer’s point of view the 40-hour week in its present form 
is a grievance. At the same time it is not easy to have much 
sympathy with the trade union point of view that to modify 
the 40-hour week is to impose too great a sacrifice on the 
working classes : after all, there has never been any question 
of asking the men to work 48 hours for the same pay as they 
get for 40, and employers have consistently offered to pay 
overtime rates. 

If a modification of the 40-hour week will revive the 
investor’s faith in the profit-earning capacity of French 
industry, the devaluation of the franc, and the Government’s 
promise that it will be adequately defended at a rate of around 
179 francs to the £ has helped to strengthen the bélief that 
the currency has now found its lowest level and has thus given 
investors the hope that no further unpleasant surprises will 
be sprung on them. Yet this fresh devaluation of the cur- 
rency was the result of an accident, not the fruits of deliberate 
policy. When the franc began to weaken towards the end 
of April, after having.remained stable at around 160 francs 
to the £ for some months, the British Treasury warned the 
French Government against the consequences, and reminded 
them that the Tripartite Currency Agreement might not be 
strong enough to stand the strain. So impressed were the 
French Government with this warning that on April 23rd 
M. Daladier, with the approval of the Treasury, publicly 
re-affirmed his fidelity to the Currency Agreement and 
instructed the French Exchange Equalisation Fund to do 
everything possible to prevent the franc from falling. Ten 
days later the Bank of France told the Government that the 
resources of the Fund were no longer adequate. And on 
May 4th, half an hour after the United States Treasury had 
finally consented to further depreciation, M. Daladier broad- 
cast an address to the nation in which he said that the franc 
would once again be allowed to find a new level. The next 
day the rate opened at 179 francs to the £ and money rushed 
back to the country, to a total of about £100,000,000 in a 
few days. 

At this new rate French export industry again becomes 
fully competitive (both Belgium and Italy are already feeling 
the strain) ; foreign goods become so expensive that imports 
are likely to fall, thus improving the trade balance—unless 
the wheat crops turns out to be really bad, as this will force 
France to import wheat; and some margin is left for the 
launching of a programme of public works which is bound 
to have, to a greater or lesser degree, an inflationary effect. 
The degrees promulgated on May 25th provide for an 
estimated expenditure of some £60,000,000 on public works 
in three years. The recent, and, it is hoped, final, devaluation 
of the franc thus greatly eases the position and may well 
lead to a true revival if it is followed by financial and economic 
reforms. But it is important to note that devaluation did 
not form part of M. Marchandeau’s orthodox and somewhat 
humdrum programme and that it was forced upon him by the 
pressure of circumstances. 

Up to the present, then, the Daladier Government have 
made only slow progress. Yet the rearmament programme 
imposes such a strain on the country that quick action to 
restore the national economy is essential. Perhaps the reali- 
sation that France must be strong and prosperous if the peace 
of the world is to be maintained will persuade all classes 
and all parties to join together in a supreme effort to shake 
off the shadows of crisis that have hung so heavily over the 
countiy since 1931. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


OPERA 
Macbeth at Glyndetourne 


IF you go to Glyndebourne to see Verdi's Macbeth—as you 
certainly should do, if the act of reading this column implies 
an interest in opera—you must be prepared to see something 
that bears not the remotest resemblance to a production of 
Shakespeare’s tragedy. I think this warning may be necessary, 
for Carl Ebert, the producer, and Caspar Neher, the designer 
of the scenery and costumes, have removed the action out of 
time and place, setting it in an imaginary world whose artistic 
style, in so far as it bears any resemblance to reality, may be 
classified as ‘“‘ Renaissance.” 

This cutting adrift from all the conventions of Shakespearian 
production is certainly not in accord with the intentions of 
Verdi, who, though he went astray in the matter of Macbeth’s 
contemporary English Kings, had a definite date (1040) and 
setting (derived from seeing a performance of the play in 
London) in mind for his opera. But the Glyndebourne 
production is, besides a stroke of imagination, the best con- 
ceivable for an English audience. It destroys at once the idea 
that we are to see Shakespeare set to music. What Verdi 
did was to take as much of the play as he needed and refashion 
the material in the form of an Italian opera. The result 
is not a gloss upon Shakespeare but 2 new creation, standing 
on its own feet and to be taken on its own merits. 

It is useless, therefore, to blame Verdi for throwing’ away 
all the poetry and most of the psychology. Those were not 
the aspects of Shakespeare’s genius that appealed to him or his 
contemporaries, who saw in Macbeth a romantic drama well 
told. And it was, in any case, for the composer to make good 
the loss with his music. He was not entirely successful. 
Macduff’s air is a poor substitute for 

What! All my pretty chickens and their dam 

At one fell swoop. 
The chorus of murderers waiting for Banquo provokes a smile 
at its artlessness along with admiration at its beautiful per- 
formance, and the weird sisters hail Macbeth with music 
more like the responses in Church than the utterances of 
familiar spirits. 

On the other side Verdi rises to great heights. The scene 
of the murder, especially the sotto voce duet that follows it, the 
banquet-scene, the scene of the apparitions and, above all, 
Lady Macbeth’s sleep-walking are among his finest conceptions. 
On paper nothing could look more trivial, more out of character 
than Lady Macbeth’s drinking-song with its conventional 
vocal embellishments. But in the theatre its detached notes and 
its Ornaments prove ‘to be the exact expression of a forced 
gaicty. I know nothing more effective in conveying horror than 
their resumption of this song after the appearance of Banquo’s 
ghost has shattered Macbeth’s nerves. Here the producer dis- 
played his greatest skill, enhancing Verdi's mastery of “‘ theatre ” 
by his handling of the chorus and by the introduction of a 
queer little ballet that gave exactly the right touch of eeriness 
to the scene. 

Lady Macbeth is the protagonist of the opera, and Mr. 
Christie has been fortunate in finding, at the eleventh hour, 
an ideal interpreter in Vera Schwarz. She might, perhaps, 
be made up to look less homely, more the masterful woman. 
Vocally her performance was superb, if we allow that the high 
notes were not always beautiful. But Verdi has taken a voice, 
that must have the dark mezzo-soprano quality for dramatic 
effect, up to D flat—which is not wholly fair. In stature, 
perhaps, Francesco Valentino is a few inches short of the ideal 
Macbeth, whom Verdi displays too little as the great soldier, 
so that the singer must convey that aspect of his character. 
But it was finely acted and splendidly sung. Mr. Franklin’s 
Banquo towered grimly above the rest and Mr. David Lloyd, 
a useful young tenor, sang Macduff’s air admirably. But apart 
from the two principals, the chief credit for a great performance 
must go to the chorus, whose horror-struck action and singing 
after the murder was as fine as the triumphant finale of the opera, 
the electrician who managed his ever-changing lights without 
ever obtruding the mechanism upon our consciousness, and, 
not least, the orchestra under Herr Fritz Busch. Herr Busch 
was not afraid of Verdi’s crudities and, when there was beauty 
to disclose, he made the revelation complete. 

DYNELEY- HUSSEY, 





THE CINEMA 


‘‘Break the. News.’ 


At the Leicester Square—— Test Pijo¢» 
At the Empire ‘ 


Break the News gives the impression that everyone concerned 
was trying to prevent René Clair from making a René Chgj- 
film; indeed, one is inclined to wonder at times whether 
Clair himself was not an unwitting partner in this Nefarious 
plot—but such base thoughts are dispelled by occasional 
flashes of that pristine lightning, which in the old days jjly. 
minated the normal in such a way that it became part fantasy 
and part lunacy. The fact that the flashes are so rare and that 
much of the film bears no recognisable hallmark of the maste; 
is all the more remarkable in that most of the incidents seem to 
be made for him. There are the misted lamps of the night 
Streets, sinister and sentimental at the same time, straight from 
Sous les Toits. There is the upsetting of a perfectly serioys 
stage scene, just as there was in Le Million. And there are 
scenes of Ruritanian turbulence and confusion which in their 
bare essence are not so different from many incidents one 
recollects gratefully from A Nous la Liberté or Le Dernier 
Billiardaire. Can it be that we miss what, were we not con- 
sidering cinema, we might call the divine spark? Or js jt 
that the spark has misfired for once, and that later all will be 
well? Most of us will prefer the latter view. 


Take it all in all, Break the News is an amusing film, but its 
amusements are spaced out too widely in a wilderness of direc. 
torial indecision. The story tells of two chorus boys who 
attempt to get publicity by faking the murder of the one by 
the other; the idea is that the murderer will be arrested and 
tried, the murderee will make a dramatic appearance at the 
trial just before the death sentence is pronounced, and the 
subsequent sensation will get them starring engagements on 
all the halls. Unfortunately no one is at all interested in the 
disappearance of a minor chorus boy, and when in desperation 
the murderer makes a dramatic confession during a Venetian 
song-scena, the murderee is being mistaken for a Bosvinian 
revolutionary and incarcerated in a Balkan dungeon. It is 
hardly necessary to say that after much suspense and excite- 
ment all ends well. It is possible that only René Clair could 
handle the somewhat macabre central theme without making it 
offensive to taste or to the mood of the film. In the good old days 
of Le Million, when probabilities did not worry him, he would 
quite certainly have made it very funny. But in the present 
instance the aforementioned directorial indecision takes a 
heavy toll of humour. In the condemned-cell scenes, chiefiy 
perhaps owing to the passionate sympathy all right-minded folk 
are bound to feel for Maurice Chevalier, but also owing to 
their slow and deliberate handling, the whole film nearly 
topples over into sentimental melodrama ; and Jack Buchanan’s 
frantic race back to London is told in thriller terms rather than 
as slapstick. We must, in the end, be content with a few 
inspired moments which give us Buchanan changing hats at 
top speed in a street revolution, and the fantastic idiocy of 
Chevalier’s sudden confession. For the rest, we may 
remember that the earlier Clair films were too French to be 
popular in France; perhaps Break the News will be the rage 
of Paris. 


Pseudo-poetry is beginning to capture the dialogue writers, 
and Test Pilot is full of high falutin’ speeches personifying the 
sky as a cruel mistress, whose face Clark Gable lovingly slaps, 
and who is a fierce riva! to the more immediate tiptilt of Myrna 
Loy’s impudent nose. Gable, as a test pilot, employed to see 
how fast a new plane can dive before its wings are torn off, 
makes a fine performance of his whirlwind wooing, and Myrna 
Loy gets a chance to do some serious acting for once as the 
earth-bound member of the triangle. Unfortunately, the 
validity of the film cannot stand up to the superb reality of 
Spencer Tracy’s performance as the pilot’s inarticulate mechanic. 
His sympathetic understanding of the wife’s agonies is 90 
delicately and yet so firmly etched that we catch more than 
once a glimpse of the more essential truth. He is a great 
actor. The aerial scenes are of course terrific. In fact they 
are every bit as good as, but no better than, the aerial scenes in 
Hell’s Angels, which was made nearly ten years ago. 


Basi. WRicHtT,. 
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ART 
Augustus John 

EvERYONE is agreed on the fact that Augustus John was born 
with a quite exceptional talent for painting—some even use 
the word genius—and almost everyone is agreed that he has 
in some way wasted it. But when it comes to explaining 
exactly how he has wasted it, people become vague, and talk 
in general terms about a certain lack of seriousness, or an 
inability to resist indulging technical skill. This is very 
natural, for it is extremely hard to see just where John’s 
paintings fail. For myself I find it impossible to put my finger 
on the point, and at most it seems to me that something can 
be done in approaching the truth by analysing the different 
tendencies in his painting at different periods and the various 
types of danger to which they are exposed. 


The exhibition at Tooth’s—the first one-man show of 
John’s works for many years—consists mainly of recent works ; 
but there is also a room of earlier paintings which give one 
an opportunity of looking back over his development. It is 
fashionable to maintain that John was at his greatest in his 
early oil sketches of the years before the War, mostly of single 
figure studies. But even in this stage it is possible to trace 
a certain wastage, or lack of concentration, compared with 
the yet earlier period, represented by the portrait heads in 
two coloured pencils which date from the turn of the century. 
In these drawings John gave proof of a quality which does 
not seem to reappear in his work, namely, humility in the 
face of nature. He is not only prepared to take nature as 
the basis for a technical experiment, but is willing to follow 
her in all her tiresome intricacies. These early drawings 
have a sort of industrious observation which distinguishes 
them from all the later productions. For even in the oil 
sketches of the next period John is already letting himself 
go in a sort of mannerism, though the mannerism is so brilliant 
that one. is at first willing to accept it as a serious basis for 
painting. This is the time of the oval-faced girls, with small 
heads and elongated bodies, painted or drawn with a simpli- 
fication which at first seems to be justified as bringing out 
their essential character, but which ultimately tires, when 
it is seen to be only.a formula which can be applied at will 
to any subject. 

Most of John’s later portraits seem to fail of the highest 
achievement in a different way. Seen in the setting of the 
Royal Academy they always stand out by the fact that they are 
based on a really sound technical brilliance—if that is not a 
contradiction in terms. That is to say, his technical brilliance, 
unlike that of most Academicians, will stand the most minute 
study, and even study over a long period, without becoming 
thin. It is only in his methods of dealing with the psychological 
problems presented by his sitters that his shorthand appears. 
Even in such a masterly work as the Suggia one grows tired of 
the over-emphatic gesture before one has finished admiring the 
brilliance of the drawing and brush-work. In other cases the 
failure is more evident, for John has in his time painted many 
portraits which are purely “‘ smart,’’ and in which he seems 
not to have made any attempt at subtlety of analysis. 


The latest group of paintings, however, seems to mark yet 
another stage. The artist seems no longer to be indulging his 
brilliance in handling the brush, not at any rate to the extent 
of letting many of the forms become almost transparent as they 
often were in the more fashionable portraits. Many of the 
portraits and figure studies are relatively solidly constructed. 
But they have lost the brilliance of the middle paintings 
without regaining the meticulous care of the earliest drawings. 
One other curious feature appears in some of the paintings which 
may be connected with this apparent loss of vitality :_ the land- 
scapes are more derivative than any other works of the artist. 
It is not merely the similarity of subject that makes them look 


sometimes like Derain and sometimes like Matisse ; there is a 
e 


teal likeness in the whole method of painting—to Matisse in 


the insubstantial flatness of the objects, to Derain in much of 


the colour. 


None of these criticisms, of course, affects the fact that John 
1s almost as gifted as a painter can be. It is only because his gifts 
are so great that one is forced to judge him by the very highest 
standards, and it is only by such standards that he seems 
to fail. 

ANTHONY BLUNT. 





BURGEN, HOFE, HERBERGEN 


[Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten] 


Hocu in den Himmel ragt der runde Turm der Jugendburg 
Ludwigstein an der Werra, schon von weitem ein Signal und 
ein Ziel fiir den miiden Hitlerjungen. Mitten in den Wein- 
bergen vergraben, so erwartet die Jugendherberge in Rtidesheim 
am Rhein den wanderlustigen Pimpf. Hoch wiederum tber 
dem stolzen Flusse erhebt sich ‘‘ Stahleck ” in Bacharach am 
Rheine, ein ganzes Schloss, als Jugendherberge eingerichtet. 
Wie ein riesiges Bauernhaus, mit iberhangendem Dach und 
rundlaufendem Balkon prisentiert sich die Herberge in Urfeld 
am Walchensee. 


Das sind nur vier Beispiele, herausgewahlt aus zweitausend 
Herbergen, die eben zu einem Reichsopfertag des Deutschen 
Jugendherbergswerks aufgerufen haben. Wir zweifeln nicht, 
dass dieser Opfertag zu einem vollen Erfolg wurde, denn das 
Werk, das hier geleistet wird, verlangt grosse Leistungen. 
Wissen Sie, dass es in den zweitausend Herbergen Deutsch- 
lands 1937 rund acht Millionen Ubernachtungen gab ; das sind 
achtmal mehr als in sémtlichen tibrigen Jugendherbergen der 
Welt zusammen. 


Vor fiinfundzwanzig Jahren gab der Dichter Herbert Eulen- 
berg der deutschen Jugend, die auf dem Hohen Meissner zum 
Freideutschen Jugendtag zusammengekommen war—eine Re- 
bellion gegen den Spiesser und Feldwebel, die der Krieg 
zerbrach—den Leitspruch mit : 

“Ich griisse die Jugend, die nicht mehr sauft, 
die Deutschland durchdenkt und Deutschland durchlauft.”’ 

Wenn auch aus dem ‘ Durchdenken” leider nicht viel 
geworden ist, so hat sich das ‘‘ Durchlaufen ” doch tberraschend 
durchgesetzt. Es ist eine gesunde Reaktion gegen jene drei- 
fache Umklammerung, mit der die Jugend seit je an die Machte 
der ewigen Vergangenheit, an Elternhaus, Kirche, Schule 
geschmiedet war. War diese Kette in den letzten Jahren auch 
um eine vierte, die der ‘‘ Hitlerjugend,” verstarkt worden, so 
ist diese letzte Kette wenigstens transportabel und kann auf 
den Fahrten der Jugend bequem nachgeschleift werden. 
Jener harte unterirdische Kampf zwischen den Generationen, 
der von der Seite der Aelteren mit mehr Bewusstheit, von der 
Seite der Jiingeren mit mehr Ungestiim durchgefihrt wurde 
und wird, hat sich in den Jugendherbergen starke Bastionen 
dieses Kampfes geschaffen. Hier ist die Jugend mehr oder 
weniger sich selber tiberlassen; hier kann sie sich von dem Trom- 
melfeuer alterer und elterlicher Uberheblichkeiten erholen. 


Um so erheiternder wirkt sich die Parole aus, unter welche 
sich die diesjahrige Sammelaktion gestellt hatte. Das Motto 
hiess: ‘‘ Jede Jugendherberge ein Elternhaus”’ und tibersah 
dabei vollig, dass keine Jugendherbergen von der Jugend 
besucht wiirden, falls sie dem Elternhaus ahnelten. Denn die 
Jugendherbergen verdanken ja ihr Bestehen dem Drange der 
Jugend, dem Elternhaus zu entkommen. 


Die Jugendherbergen sind, im Gegensatz zu dieser Parole, 
alles andere als Elternhauser ; hier gibt es relativ wenig Bevor- 
mundung und die Jungens und die Madels, die hier zusammen- 
kommen, kénnen tiber die Fragen ihres ureigenen Lebens viel 
ungestérter sich aussprechen als daheim, in ihren Schulen und 
Jugendheimen. Wenn iberhaupt, so ist hier allein eine Stelle, 
wo sich die Jugend fiir kurze Zeit der immer noch zuneh- 
menden Bespitzelung durch die Totalitarier entziehen kann. 


Daneben wird auch tiichtig gewandert. Im Rheinland ist 
durchschnittlich an. jedem sechsten Kilometer eine Jugend- 
herberge. Das Ziel fiir Grossdeutschland soll sein, alle 
zwanzig Kilometer, also in dem Abschnitt einer Tageswan- 
derung, eine moderne und zweckmassig eingerichtete Herberge 
zu errichten. Daneben wird auch viel experimentiert. Ndérd- 
lich von Berlin, bei Bernau in der Mark wurde eben mit der 
Jugendherberge Uetzdorf begonnen, der ein Gutshof mit 18c 
Morgen Land angeschlossen ist. Das wird die erste Jugend- 
herberge mit Wirtschaftsbetrieb sein. Ein Jugendhof in 
Neuss-Uedesheim bei Diisseldozf verwendet die Abfalle aller 
rheinischen Jugendherbergen zur Aufzucht von finfzehn 
Schweinen und fiinfzig Hihnern. Das Haus der Jugend in 
Frankfurt verfiigt iiber achthundert Betten, die bereits nicht 
mehr geniigen. 140 Jugendherbergen sollen noch heuer 
fertiggestellt werden; sie werden 14 Millionen RM kosten. 

Hier entsteht eine neue Welt; vielleicht, dass sie die alte 
uberdauert. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Vegetable Perfection 

I spentone day last week in the most fertile district of England, 
the rich plain or valley that includes Evesham and Pershore. 
Success and disaster rubbed shoulders. The crop of the 
moment was asparagus. Workmen were going up and down 
along the narrow ridges prodding the shoots that were just 
the right distance above the soil with the special tool of the 
district, a prodder with a saw-like end. No stick is cut side- 
ways, lest unseen tips should be spoiled. A great deal of the 
asparagus is sold co-operatively, and of late the co-operative 
producers have cemented a close alliance with the co-operative 
consumers—and that is a most desirable consummation. 
Much of the Worcestershire asparagus is sent direct to the 
Northern Co-operative associations. For a good many years 
it has seemed to me that Littleton and Badsey growers (whose 
address is Badsey, near Evesham) have set up a model for 
imitation. Anyone anywhere can order direct from the associa- 
tion many sorts of fruit, vegetables or plants and trees, but 
to my view their highest claim to fame is this alliance with 
the co-operative consumers. The industry owes a good deal 
to “the Wine and Food Society” and its Ministry of Agri- 


culture organisers. 
* * * * 


A Wild Vegetable 


The asparagus is, of course, a native wild plant, not altogether 
uncommon, but research, which has been very active and 
successful at the County Trial Grounds, has vastly improved 
the type of plant, and discoveries have been made in the last 
year or two. The difference between a good type and an 
indifferent type is immense, both in yield and flavour. Botanic- 
ally the plant is interesting. There are female and male 
plants, and on the whole the male plants that do not produce 
berries are rather the more prolific. It would pay private 
gardeners to grow plants from seed, for the roots lose fertility 
after ten or twelve years and should be replaced. Experiments 
(of which Evesham seemed to have little knowledge) are 
being carried out at Wye College in Kent in the hope that 
asparagus may become a comparatively cheap vegetable. 
The methods of cultivation and the varieties of plant are, I 
believe, of American origin. There is an American variety 
that is marvellously productive ; but it is a question whether 
the life of the individual roots will be long enough in England. 
They are apt to lose fertility not after ten but after two or 


three years. 
* * * * 


Fruit Victims 

Asparagus is a good crop this year; but it will have to be a 
very good one indeed to atone for the losses on fruit. I walked 
about one beautiful plum orchard near Evesham and failed 
to discover one single set fruit. The frost has made a clean 
sweep of the crop. Except here and there in peculiarly favoured 
spots of the Vale there are, literally and in fact, no plums. 
It is not a question of a decimated but of an annihilated crop. 
The successive frosts left no survivors. Such destruction is, 
happily, very rare. Personally I do not remember any frost 
that has been so destructive, not of vegetable, but of animal 
life. To my own knowledge rooks, blackbirds and robins 
have been killed and a number of other species found dead. 
The cause was probably frost following semi-starvation due to 
drought and the hardness of the ground, that defied even the 


stoutest beak. 
* * * * 


A Drought Resister 


A great deal has been said about the harm done on English 
farms by the spring drought ; and the lamentations are justified ; 
but it remains that some of the crops look as well as any one 
could wish. Within the last few years, thanks in some measure 
to mechanisation, the time of sowing has been pushed forward. 
A wheat crop may in extreme cases occupy a field for ten 
complete months, and a part of the other two. This means 
that early-sown wheat is a very fine and sturdy plant by the 
spring. It is more than six months old and proves capable of 
resisting most sorts of attack from the weather. The danger may 
be that they grow too much (become “ winter-proud’’), not too 


little. Such wheats today look in the best of heart, while their 
unfortunate neighbours, starved by the want of rain and crump 
by ground frosts, have almost vanished. Though young, they are 
in the sere, the yellow leaf, like the yet more unfortunate Planty 
of sugar-beet and early potato. Wheat is a strong plant; anq 
yet experiments go to show that it would never estabjig, 
itself as a native plant like some garden “‘ strays.” Men af 
science say that if unsown by man there would not be a blag 
of wheat in England after some six years. 


* * ® * 


Defeated Bracken 


On the subject of machines useful to husbandmen, a Teally 
great success has been won by a cheap and simple instrument. 
the Holt Bracken Breaker—of which I gave some account jn 
this place two years ago. Bracken, a lovely fern in its plag 
but hateful to the farmer, especially the sheep farmer, hy 
eaten up and is eating up hundreds of acres of good Stazing in 
a great many districts—to give only my own limited experience, 
in Merioneth, in North Devon, in Yorkshire and in South 
West Scotland. The nature of the ground where it chiefy 
flourishes makes cutting difficult and very expensive. Mos 
of such difficulties and expense are overcome by the loose, 
bruising bars of this machine. The Universities, including 
the Welsh and the Leeds University, have helped with research 
work; and the invention has stimulated discovery. Two 
botanical facts emerge: first, if bracken is crushed at the 
moment when its crozier, if the word may be used, is abou 
to uncurl, it may never recover; second, crushing or bruising 
as contrasted with cutting induces disease in the plant. 
Bracken, like nettles and many other weeds, may be weakened 
and finally exterminated by three cuttings a year with any 
instrument. It is the distinction of the new method that it 
reduces the number of applications and in other respects makes 
a costly process cheap. Some small technical experiments 
have recently been made. 


7. 


A Great Preserver 

So great a host of letters has been received lamenting the 
death of Sir Guy Dawber that a special memorial fund has been 
started. He was one of the authors and begetters and one of 
the strongest pillars of the Council for the Preservation of 
Rural England, which numbers many architects in its ranks. 
The memorial fund is to be devoted to that part of the work of 
preservation in which Sir Guy Dawber was especially interested. 
Preservers owe him a very great debt. Contributions, marked 
“© Memorial Fund,” should be sent to the Hon. Sec., C.P.RE, 
4 Hobart Place, S.W. 1. 


* * * * 


In the Garden 


Plants give uS many surprises, pleasant and unpleasant. 
When we had a hard May frost four years ago the Iris buds 
were reduced to the consistency of paper. This year 2 
succession of May frosts, that have shrivelled every leaf on, 
for example, the Japanese maples, seems to have stimulated 
the Irises to perfection of bloom. Though the stalks are 2 
little short, such delicately petalled flowers as Dalmatia 
Pallida are already in full perfection. The bearded Iris is 
a godsend to gardens that enjoy a heavy soil, as the beardless 
to lighter soils; and they are as good in the house as in the 
open bed. If carefully cut, every bud will come out in water. 
And the art of cultivation is easy. If transplanted as som 
as ever the flowers are over, before the new roots have begun 
to grow, and if planted as shallowly as an upright position 
allows, nothing more is needed for success if the soil is heavy 
and if it contains chalk or lime. Geographically, most 0 
the bearded Irises have been collected from limestone districts. 
Their needs are the contrary of the lily’s or clematis’: they lik 
sun on the roots as well as the flower—in which they at 
unlike our native yellow flag that enjoys wet and shade. I 
is perhaps worth while growing a plant or two of the wild, 
sand-loving Iris Foetida for the sake of its clusters of orange 
berries. W. BeacH THOMAS, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
length is that of one of our “‘ News of the Week” paragraphs. 







The most suitable 
Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of the 
author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. THe SPECTATOR] 


“LEFT WING IN FRANCO SPAIN” 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

$in,—Mr. George Edinger, in his article, ‘‘ Left Wing in Franco 
Spain,” states that he took with him into Franco territory 
alist of questions compiled by his “‘ Left” friends. At the 
top of the list was, ‘“‘ What about the foreign troops? How 
many are there ?, How much influence have they got and what 
is their effect on policy going to be if Franco wins?” This 
question, he says, he asked in different forms about thirty 
times. But nowhere in his article does he give an answer to the 
ast part of that question. 


J, too, have visited Franco Spain and, unless I misunderstand 
Mr. Edinger, hold the same views as he does upon the conflict. 
I also asked that same question—though a hundred times 
more than he. And, although I received no definite answer 
(for I very much doubt if anyone knows exactly what will 
happen if Franco wins), I discovered what the Nationalist 
Spaniard felt about it. He is afraid. 


Now, that fear is something new in Nationalist Spain. If 
it was there before—and any thinking Spaniard must have 
felt it—it was not openly expressed, but now with, as they 
believe, victory in sight it is everywhere apparent. 

When Franco led his revolt he expected immediate victory. 
The different political groups and individuals which followed 
him had little in common except a dislike for the Government, 
and were willing to forget their differences for the duration 
of the rebellion. When victory came, after a few weeks fighting, 
each hoped to mould the new Government according to its 
beliefs. But victory did not come in a few weeks. The revolt 
turned itself into a long civil war in which other nations took 
part, Thanks to the participation of Italy and Germany it has 
become a war of ideologies, Democracy against Dictatorships. 


The people in Nationalist Spain, therefore, including all 
those who were originally on the Government side but were 
conquered by Franco, find themselves ranged with the Dictators. 
They see their country overrun by Italians and Germans 
(Mr. Edinger’s numbers agree very much with mine, though, 
unlike him, I saw a number of German civilians, including 
women and children, especially in Burgos and Bilbao); they 
see the photographs of Hitler and Mussolini on the walls of 
hotels, restaurants and cafés, and their flags (because there 
are two of them) outnumbering those of their own country ; 
and, being individualists (hence the prevalence of anarchy in 
Spain) and hating any interference in their private lives, they 
fear that the Dictators will have a large hand in the form which 
Franco’s government will take, should he win. 


Hitler and Mussolini entered the Civil War not, as they 
claimed, to fight the Communist Menace, but to give their 
armies experience and at the same time obtain the mineral 
wealth of the country (pyrites and mercury at Akmaden, iron 
ore at Bilbao, copper in Morccco)—essential for armaments— 
and the domination of the Mediterranean—essential if they 
afe to strike effectively at the security of Great Britain in the 
event of another European war. I found that these facts were 
fully realised by every intelligent Spaniard to whom I spoke. 
He knows now, if he did not before, that Italian and German 
ttcops are not in his country for any altruistic reasons. 


He thinks, therefore, that a Berlin-Rome-Madrid axis is 
inevitable, should Franco win, but does not believe that any 
foreign troops will occupy the country (Hitler and Mussolini 
have need of them elsewhere), nor that any territory will be 
occupied. He is certain, however, that such things as aero- 
dromes will be kept on as “‘ civilian ” stations (“‘ They are not 
the kind of men to spend all that money for nothing ”’), and 
that German civilians will flood the country as technicians and 
advisers, not only in industry but in the Government. 

_ Franco, I was told by a number of well-informed people, 
1S hot a politician and has round him no one with any good 
Political record. Will not Hitler and Mussolini be the politicians 





he so sorely requires? It is a question many Spaniards put 
to me. 

No one, as I have already said, and as Mr. Edinger evidently 
discovered, knows exactly what Franco’s policy will be, should 
he win. His speeches and manifestos are little more than generali- 
ties. But the way in which Nationalist Spain is now governed 


gives a very good idea. 


Franco is a Dictator. He is head of the State, of the Govern- 
ment, of the only political party, the Falange Espatiola Trad:- 
cionalista ; he is head of the army, of the navy, of the air force. 
He and his eleven ministers rule Nationalist Spain without 
any direct consultation with the people. The only way in which 
the public can express any opinion is through the F.E.T., 
and as its heads are also the heads of the Government it is hardly 
likely to be critical of any policy. Thus the people has prac- 
tically no say in the government of its country. -But the 
Government has much to say to the people. Radio, newspapers, 
pamphlets and posters are all used in the most skilful propaganda. 


It smacks very strongly of Italy and Germany. Now while the 
country is still at war, the Nationalist Spaniard does not mind 
so much. ‘‘ We accept it,”’ as one of them said to me, “ like any 
other war measure. But when we have won, what then?” 
And he shrugged his shoulders in dismay. 


On the whole, the Spaniards take little interest in politics. 
Only in the large towns do they play any important part in their 
lives. All they want is to be left alone to earn enough money 
to buy sufficient food, some wine and a few cigarettes. They 
are not materialists. Birth, love and death are far more important 
to them than a large bank balance or an industrial plant. The 
machine, including the political machine, must be their servant, 
not their master. They are not the kind of people, therefore, 
who will be easily drilled into dictatorship robots. I spoke 
to a number of soldiers to whom the very idea of a dictatorship 
in peace time was abhorrent. They remembered the easy-going 
dictatorship of Primo de Rivera and of how irksome their parents 
found it to be. And they know that Franco’s will be worse. 


‘* The masses in Germany,” to quote a young Spanish indus- 
trialist, ‘‘ follow Hitler as though he were a god and have become, 
through brilliant propaganda, willing to undergo the most 
ghastly privations for the aggrandisement of their country. 
But the people of Spain will never look upon Franco as anything 
but a successful general. When the war is over they will want 
to return to their peacetime occupations as though nothing 
had happened; they will want to forget about fighting and 
politics.” 

** But will they be allowed to forget ?” I asked him. 

** Dictators,” he replied, ‘‘ never allow their people to forget 
war and politics.” 

** And so what?” 

The Spaniard shrugged his shoulders. He did not know. 
And I doubt if anyone knows, least of all Franco himself. 


That shrug of the shoulders may not be much of an answer 
to Mr. Edinger’s question, but it is not without interest. It 
struck me more forcibly than most things in Franco Spain. 
It shows that there is among the people a growing apprehension 
of the future. They are afraid of what it will be. They know 
that the many political factions which have temporarily laid 
aside their differences in the common cause of Franco’s rebellion 
will all be clamouring for a word in the government of the 
country. Then there is Catalonia, the Basques and all the factions 
which make up the side of “‘ Los Rojos.” Last, but not least, 
there are the Germans and Italians who do not fight other 
people’s wars for no reward. All of them have somehow to be 
moulded into the New Spain. It is a tremendous problem. 

No wonder the Spaniards are apprehensive of the future. 
The wonder is that Mr. Edinger did not mention that fear in 
his article. It is a disturbing answer to his question.—I am, 
Sir, &c., JOHN JARDINE. 

The Manor Housz, Colerze, Wilts. 
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GERMANY AND EUROPE 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Str,—Reference to Mr. John Low’s letter last week about 
Mr. Powys Greenwood’s article in your issue of May 13th. 
If Hitler does not intend to rule other races, he certainly 
intends to displace them or as in the case of the Jews to exter- 
minate them (auszurotten v. Mein Kampf, p. 372). 

The English edition of Mein Kampf is notoriously incomplete 
and misleading ; one can only conjecture that it was edited in 
Germany for British consumption. I would earnestly call 
the attention of your readers to a series of dispassionate, authori- 
tative pamphlets, based on scrupulous translation, published 
by the Friends of Europe, 122 St. Stephen’s House, West- 
minster, $.W.1, at 3d. each. I have only just discovered them 
myself and find them invaluable. No..38 examines Germany’s 
Foreign Policy as stated in Mein Kampf, No. 49 analyses 
Alfred Rosenberg’s ‘‘ Future of German Foreign Policy.’ 
There are numerous others equally enlightening. 

No one with a care for the future of Europe and for Peace 
should ignore them. 

Ewald Banse is Professor of Military Science in Germany, 
responsible for organising the teaching of the subject throughout 
the Reich, not only in military academies but in all the primary 
and secondary schools. The story of how an attempt was 
made to prevent the publication in English of his Raum und 
Volk (Space and People) is an illuminating comment on Ger- 
many’s acute desire to keep the British public in the dark. 
Happily the intrigue was defeated, and Alan Harris’s ‘‘ Germany, 
Prepare for War! is an excellent, unmutilated translation 
(Lovat Dickson, §s.). 

If Britain wakes up in time Europe may be saved and war 
averted. If our public remains too mentally inert to digest 
even the trustworthy information available in English, we shall 
deserve our fate. It will not bea pleasant one. Banse writes : 
“* It gives us pleasure to meditate on the destruction that must 
sooner or later overtake this proud and seemingly invincible 
nation, and to think that this country, which was last conquered 
in 1066, will once more obey a foreign master, or at any rate 
have to resign its rich Colonial Empire.” 

I translate the following passages from the 1938 edition of 
Mein Kampf, which is a text-book throughout the Reich and 
of which 3,410,000 copies are in circulation : 


“The acquisition of new soil to colonise has infinite advantages 
(p. 1§1) . . . [suitable soil for this purpose] is to be found almost 
only in Europe. It will not be freely granted us. Then the right of 
self-preservation comes into play; what kindness refuses, the fist 
must simply take” (p. 1§2). 

“* The task, the mission, of the Nationalist Socialist Movement is 
to set before our people as its political goal not an intoxicating 
Alexander march, but the diligent labour of the German plough 
or which the sword has only to provide the land” (p. 743). 

“The Nationalist Socialist Movement must seek to correct the 
discrepancy between the numbers of our population and the area of 
our country” (p. 732). 

- “i boundaries are set up by men and can be altered by men ” 

(Pp. 740). 
“Today I am guided by the sober recognition of the fact that we 
cannot win back lost territories by the eloquence of polished parlia- 
mentary tongues (Mauler) but must conquer them by a well-sharpened 
sword, that is by bloody battle” (p. 710). 

** Nature knows no political boundaries. . . . The strongest in 
courage and diligence is her favorite child to whom she promises 
the right to exist as master or the master’s right to exist (das Herren- 
recht des Daseins)” (p. 147). 


Similar quotations could be multiplied. Hitler laid his 
cards on the table in 1924-26; he is now playing them. 
Austria has been devoured. England remains still half-blind 
and half-deaf. May she awake fully while there is yet time.— 
Yours, &c. ACHESON BEST. 

The Elms, Durham. 


LIFE ON THE ROADS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1R,—My attention has been called to the article “‘ Concerning 
Casuals: Life on the Roads,” published in your issue of 
April 29th last, which contains erroneous and misleading 
statements likely to create a wrong impression concerning 
Casual Wards in the minds of your readers. 

It would appear that the writer of the article has refrained 
from obtaining information easily available to the public to 
support his statements, many of which are absolutely incorrect, 
for example : 


[May 27, 1938 
SSS 

(1) That tramps must walk “10 to 15. miles every day» 
whereas under present regulations casuals admitted to the 
wards must continue in the ward two nights and a day, 

(2) ‘‘ Vermin of all kinds are common,” whereas in fact all 
verminous clothing is fumigated on admission to the 
and it is obligatory on the casual to have a hot bath on the 
day of entry. 

(3) “‘ Under-nourishment is widespread.” This is not % 
as very careful consideration is given to the question of Fy 
which is amply sufficient for nourishment on up-to-dyp 
medical standards. Moreover, in most instances the Wayfarer 
in the wards receives the same diet at the midday meal as the 
ordinary person in the Public Assistance Institution. 

The author of the paper has also not taken the trouble 
ascertain and describe the remedial work which is now dom 
by Vagrancy Authorities and voluntary associations sup- 
ported by them. 

(a) The Vagrancy Authorities take active steps in cop. 
junction with the local Education Committees to remove tp 
permanent homes all children from the road. 

(b) They offer to aged casuals a home in their institutions 
where the old people of the locality are housed and maintained, 

(c) They contribute largely, to voluntary associations for the 
maintenance of Hostels for Wayfarers which help young me 
to forsake the life of the road and to obtain permanent employ. 
ment. In this area during the year ending March, 1938, 36 
men were admitted to these Hostels, and of these 184 wer 
sent to employment. 

Whilst it may be that the writer of the article is correct 3 
to certain of the reasons for people going on the road, it js 
a fact that there is now full opportunity given for all suitable 
cases desiring to give up tramping to enter these Hostels and 
obtain regular employment.—Yours faithfully, 


A. L. HoBHowsE, 
Chairman, South Western Joint Vagrancy Committee, 
St. Peter’s Hospital, Bristol. 


“ INFLUENCED ” BOOKS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1rr,—Among “‘ influenced ” books are some of the works of 
William Blake, Thackeray, Robert Louis Stevenson, Goethe, 
Kipling, George Eliot and E. G. Somerville. In his letter 
in your issue of May 2oth, Mr. Alfred Cox warns the public 
against ‘‘ influenced ’’ books, as apparently in his opinio 
they are dull reading. But it seems to me that, in this 
instance, much depends on the taste of the reader. Possibly 
Mr. Cox only finds literary refreshment in detective stories, 
If this is so, it is quite understandable that he should find 
the books of the authors I have mentioned extremely dul 
reading. 

Their remarks on the subject of their ‘‘ influenced ” works 
may be of interest to your readers. 

William Blake has described himself as writing “ under 
the direction of Messengers.” Alluding to one of his pro 
phetical books, he says : 


“Jerusalem was written from immediate dictation, twelve o 
sometimes twenty or thirty lines at a time, without premeditation 
and even against my will.” 

In Charles Gardner’s work, William Blake the Man (p. 132); 
the author states that : 

“On April 25th, 1803, Blake wrote to Thomas Butts—‘I have 
written this poem (Milton) from immediate dictation. . . . 1 aa 
praise it since I dare not pretend to be any other than the secretary, 
the authors are in Eternity.’ ” 


Goethe repeatedly speaks of writing unconsciously : 

“In poetry ” (he says) “‘ especially in that which is unconscious, 
before which reason and understanding fall short and which there 
fore produces effects so far surpassing all conceptions, there 
always something daemonic.” 

Speaking of his poems, he says : 

“They insist on being composed immediately so that I have 
felt an instinctive and dreamy impulse to write them down @ 
the spot. . . . It has frequently happened that I have had a piece 
of paper lying askew before me and I have not discovered it 
all has been written, or I have found no more room to write.” 


Robert Louis Stevenson constantly speaks of the “‘ Brownies” 
and the work they did for him. In his chapter on Drea 
in Across the Plains, he says of these ‘‘ Brownies ” : 


“ They have plainly learned to build the scheme of a considered 
story and to arrange emotion in progressive order . . . one thilg 
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is beyond doubt—they can tell the dreamer a story, piece by piece, 
a”, serial and keep him all the time in ignorance of where 


Vike 2 
they am. 
In the Life of George Eliot, by J. W. Cross (p. 623), the 
flowing passage occurs : 
“She told me that, in all that she considered her best writing, 
was a ‘not herself’ which took possession of her, and that 
she felt her own personality to be merely the instrument through 
qhich this spirit, as it were, was acting. ... Then, abandoning 
If to the inspiration of the moment, she wrote the whole scene 
exictly as it stands, without alteration or erasure.” 
In his autobiography Kipling refers to his ‘‘ daemon,” 


and writes : 

“Mine came to be early when I sat bewildered among other 
notions and said: ‘ Take this and no other.’ I obeyed and was 
rewarded. . . . My daemon was with me in the Jungle Books, Kim, 
and both Puck books, and good care I took lest he- should with- 
draw. I know he did not because, when those books were finished, 
they: said so themselves with almost the water-hammer click of a 

turned off. . . . When your daemon is in charge, do not try 
io think consciously—drift, wait and obey.” 

The above extracts would seem to be sufficient to show 
Mr. Cox that famous authors have produced long connected 
narratives ‘‘ without conscious effort or thought.’”—Yours 
faithfully, E. B. GrsBEs. 


{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

$m,—May I correct one small error in Dame Edith Lyttelton’s 
interesting article entitled ‘‘ Influenced Books” (Spectator, 
May 13th)? ‘The mistake may have occurred through my not 
having made myself quite clear as to the method by which 
“influenced ” writing is produced in my case. 
In the article it is stated with reference to my book, The 
Childhood of Fesus, that ‘‘ there is a kind of double dictation, 
Miss Cummins being dictated to by someone or something 
while she dictates in turn to her friend.” But the method by 
which this book was produced is as follows : 

I cover my eyes with my left hand. In a little while, when 
I have become passive and drowsy, my right hand rapidly 
writes down the narrative which comes to me word by word, 
and I have no sense of what the next episode or sentence is 
to be. My friend Miss Gibbes removes the sheet of foolscap 
as soon as it is filled, then places my hand at the top of the next 
page, and so the writing proceeds without a pause for an hour 
or an hour and a half at a time. As such writing is only 
obtained when I am absolutely passive and very drowsy it is 
necessary for Miss Gibbes to take charge as my hand would 
otherwise go on writing on the table—Yours faithfully, 

GERALDINE CUMMINS. 
25 Jubilee Place, Chelsea, S.W.3. 


MRS. COLE ON MARRIAGE 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Srm,—Mr. Christopher Hobhouse, reviewing my book on 
marriage in your issue of May 13th, talks about “ rushing 
into print’ upon “‘ imperfect information.” Will you permit 
me to correct one or two of his misstatements ? 

Professional women in England do nor suffer from “ the 
same discrepancy” in their wage-earning power, compared 
with that of their male colleagues, as do women employed 
in industry. There is a considerable difference in payment, 
except in the medical profession and in certain exceptional 
cases; but the difference is not nearly so great. In my book 
I quoted illustrative figures, which Mr. Hobhouse seems to 
have either overlooked or ignored; but if he does not like 
my figures he can find plenty of others, in reports of the 
Ministry of Labour, for example, in Whitaker’s Almanack, 
or in many other easily accessible sources, if he cares to take 
the trouble. 

Mr. Hobhouse seems to imply that differences in wage-fates 
cannot be touched by legislation. This is not true. They 
can be, and they have been; and the relative levels offered 
for different classes and types of labour can be and have been 
altered without any violent changes of system. See the 
history of wage legislation all over the world—it is most 
handily summarised in the publications of the International 
Labour Office. Certainly the present enormous discrepancies 
between the wages of men and women in this country (which 
are greater than in many others) could not be removed at 
One stroke by “‘ simple ” legislation; nor did I ever suggest 
that they could. They could be mitigated. Incidentally, 


the “‘law of supply and demand,” as an adequate explanation 
of varying rates of pay, has long been abandoned by serious 
economic thinkers; it is certainly rather late in the day to 
call anyone’s attention to it, save as a historical curiosity like 
the anti-phlogiston theory. Might I suggest to Mr. Hobhouse 
that he should read up some of the available literature upon 
wages before he again rushes into print ? 

Privileges for expectant and nursing mothers in the U.S.S.R. 
are no “ fancy” of mine. Their existence is attested in many 
studies of Soviet Russia, produced both by Communists 
and by critics of Communism. I referred in my text to one 
or two of these—not very many, for I imagined that they 
were well known to anyone who had studied the subject. 

The point about collusion in divorce cases is; of course, 
more open to debate. I would only say that I derived my 
evidence, not from novels, but from lawyers and from laymen 
with experience of the divorce courts. The estimate that 
75 per cent. of divorces are collusive was made by Lord Desart 
(Mr. Hobhouse suppresses the name), who, as a lawyer of 
distinction and a King’s Proctor, presumably knows what 
he is talking about. Mr. Hobhouse does not give any sources 
for his own assertions.—Yours, &c., 

MarGAreT I. COLE. 


Freelands, Holders Hill Road, N.W. 4. 


[Our reviewer writes : 

“* Tf the law of supply and demand has been abandoned by 
serious economic thinkers, I feel proud to be a frivolous 
economic thinker. On the other question, I neyer suggested 
that Lord Desart was incorrect in saying that 75 per cent. of 
divorces were consented to by the respondent parties. I 
suggested, and still do, that Mrs. Cole was completely wrong 
in assuming that consent was the same thing as collusion. 
Her refusal to grasp this plain distinction causes her to quote 
Lord Desart as an authority for two quite opposite statements, 
one of which, as it appears in her letter, is a fantastic distortion 
of the other.”’] 


POST-VICTORIAN POETRY 


{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—We all know that in these democratic, money-grubbing 
days poets are nearly as common as house-flies and just about 
as important, but when your reviewer of my Post-Victorian 
Poetry intimates that I have been kind to too many, and com- 
plains that ‘‘ highly original writers like Mr. Frederic Prokosch 
are summarily disposed of in an undiscerning paragraph, 
despite the extended treatment given to others ” I would ask 
why I should not be generous rather than mean, and why I 
should devote a whole chapter to Prokosch as I have done to 
Kipling, Masefield, Bridges, Flecker, and Eliot; or a half or 
large-part chapter to him as I have done to Yeats, A, De la 
Mare, Austin Clarke, Sassoon, Watson, Newbolt, Davies, 
Gibson, Chesterton, Blunden, Roy Campbell, Humbert Wolfe, 
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Squire and half a dozen others. Up to the time of my book 
going to press Prokosch had published only one small volume 
of verse in this country, and more a thing of rich promise than 
fulfilment (as I have pointed out). Moreover, as I have also 
pointed out, the book is about established reputations and poets 
who swam into the eye of the public before 1930 rather than 
newcomers—concerning most of whom it is impossible as 
yet to write with any confidence. Nearly the whole of the 
Spectator review seems to me to have been written in malicious 
blindness, and ends up with a sentence, the like of which, I 
dare not, before God, write of the work of any poet or critic 
with even a minor right to acknowledgment: ‘‘ One must 
regret seeing so much industry expended in the production of 
something which is neither useful nor a pleasure to read.” 


Is that the way to write of a book which is the fruit of fifteen 
years of criticism in the Press, and forty years of reading ? 
Moreover, it is completely out of line with all your contempor- 
aries who have already written about the book, including 
The Times Literary Supplement, which said: ‘‘ Until he has 
to confront this revolution (7.e., the post-Eliot revolution) his 
book is an extremely useful history of all the poetical move- 
ments of this century and of the very end of the last’ and 
“his cricitism . . . is expert and scholarly.”-—Yours faithfully, 


22 Batchwood View, St. Albans. HERBERT E. PALMER. 


EDUCATION IN PORTUGAL 


.[To the Editor of ‘THE SPECTATOR] 

S1rR,—I much regret that illness has prevented me from replying 
sooner to the almost wholly inaccurate note on the educational 
policy of Dr. Salazar appended to my letter in your issue of 
May 6th. For it is upon just this kind of misinformation and 
half-truth that British public opinion about the internal affairs 
of foreign countries is largely founded. If correction is not 
made at once, no amount of subsequent statement of the truth 
can kill the accepted myth. 


Your reviewer has read, in a pamphlet published in Chiswick, 
a quotation from the report of a conference held three years 
ago in Paris, which summarises a speech made there by an 
unnamed Portuguese. This speech included an extraordinary 
passage about the necessity for suppressing education, which 
the speaker, without mentioning when or on what occasion, 
declared to have been spoken by Dr. Salazar. 

Your reviewer at once accepts this, despite the fact that it 
is in obvious conflict with the published speeches of Dr. Salazar, 
and with his practical achievement during the past ten years. 

In the Portuguese Constitution of 1933, with which your 
reviewer may not be acquainted, the whole of Section IX 
stresses the importance of education, which is declared by 
Article 43 to be compulsory. Those in touch with events in 
Portugal will know that only a few weeks ago, during the last 
session of the National Assembly, important legislation was 
passed to make more certain that this Article shall in fact be 
carried out. 

Dr. Salazar was himself chiefly responsible for the drawing up 
of the Constitution, and he has emphasised on many occasions, 
in interviews and public speeches, the necessity for dispelling 
the heritage of illiteracy left to his country by the Liberal 
Republic. Indeed, his whole work has been one of education, 
in the widest and truest sense of that word. His task has been 
to restore a sense of civic responsibility to a peasant population 
long overwhelmed by political chaos and ignored by an irrespon- 
sible oligarchy. Anyone who knows anything of him will 
know how extremely unlikely it is that he ever uttered the words 
attributed to him three years ago in Paris. 

But your reviewer quotes them as his, and produces three 
pieces of evidence, to ‘‘ indicate that the statement gives no 
misleading picture of Dr. Salazar’s attitude.” Each of these is 
inaccurate. 

1. He speaks of ‘‘ the restriction of admission to schools.” 
There is no such restriction. 

2. He complains that the Budgetary allotment to education 
is only 5 per cent. of the total. He is wrong. The figure is 
IO per cent., or considerably greater than the proportion so 
allocated in this country. : 

3. He mentions “‘ the cessation of popular lectures at Lisbon 
University.” He refers, presumably, to the popular evening 
lectures at the National Library in Lisbon, which were recently 


——= 
suspended while that building was undergoing repair, The 
have since been resumed. y 

Although space does not permit me to quote them here, I cay 
supply your reviewer, or anyone who may be interested, With 
facts and figures to show beyond any doubt that the Estado 
Novo, far from regarding Education as “the enemy,” has 
made very great progress in providing educational facilities for 
the Portuguese people. 

The fact of the matter is that your reviewer is prejudiceg 
from the outset against the work of Dr. Salazar, since, being 
British, he feels resentment when the Portuguese cease to mode| 
their political institutions on the British pattern, and at ong 
assumes that they have fallen back into the darkness.—] am, 
Sir, yours faithfully, Micnaet Derrick, - 

Cold Ash, Newbury. 


CHAIRMEN OF QUARTER SESSIONS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—In your ‘‘ The Week in Parliament ” of May 13th, you 
remark that “‘ Everyone, except possibly the Justices concerned, 
agrees in condemning this state of affairs,” 7.¢., the existence 
of lay chairmen. 

As one of them I suggest that you will find us all ready to 
give way to a better system, when this is discovered. The 
debate on May 9th showed the lawyers’ side. There is another, 
Sir S. Cripps spoke of “‘ dear old gentlemen ” whose fast seat 
in the Chair and general incapacity causes criticism. Many 
Judges of the High Court have also been criticised, although 
trained to the work and paid for it. So we “‘ dear old gentle. 
men” are not singular in that respect, even if we are but 
amateurs who give our time and small abilities for nothing, 

The speeches of the lawyers in that debate sounded rather 
like doctors saying what they thought of osteopaths. And 
jibing at amateurs sounds strange in a House of Commons 
which puts the affairs of the most technical affairs of the State 
into the hands of amateurs. The Secretary of State for War 
and the First Lord of the Admiralty may go about collecting 
salutes from guards of honour, but neither is either a soldier 
or a sailor of any practical experience, and both have to learn 
as they go on. We even get amateur diplomacy, when politi- 
cians go to international conferences. Perhaps being in the 
House makes all the difference, to those who are in it. 

The fact is that in all professions there is a certain amount 
of trades unionism and a dislike for blacklegs. That seemed 
the tone of the debate. 

It was left to Mr. Alan Herbert to deal with the real snag 
in the working of our judicial system, which is the fees payable 
to both Court and Counsel. The rich may be able to afford 
them, the poor are protected up to a point, but those of moderate 
means are not protected at all. It should not be that, even in 
a successful defence of his rights, a man can be financially 
ruined. I cannot see that the lawyers made any reply to that 
part of Mr. Herbert’s speech. 

I am sure I speak for my brother ‘‘ centenarian ** amateurs, 
‘dear ”’ or otherwise, when I say that we will not be limpets 
on the rock of the law, voluntarily or involuntarily, and that 
had we so little sense of duty we should not have arrived at 
where we are. We have, at least, been cheap bargains for the 
State, and being cheap, we should not expect thanks. Nor 
does it seem that we are going to get any.— Yours truly, 

T. FETHERSTONHAUGH, 
Chairman of Q.S. for the Co. of Cumberland, 
Kirkoswald, Penrith, Cumberland. 


THE FAITH OF A LIFETIME 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sirn~—-From the many interesting questions raised by 
“* Septuagenarian ” in your issue of May 2oth, I choose one, 
in which I should specially like help, from the last paragraph. 

If you say “‘ George is a Christian,” what do you mean? 
You may mean that he consciously accepts the creed of some 
recognised Christian body; or that he regularly attends the 
services of it; or that he seriously tries to carry out what Jesus 
teaches. 

These are three different things. Any one is possible by 
itself. Which of them, or what combination of them, or what 
else, would be needed to make George a Christian ?—Yours 
faithfully, H. W. HECKSTALL-SMITH. 

Chippenham Secondary School, Wiltshire. 
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SCIENTIFIC HUMANISM 


By C. P. SNOW 


Tus is a marvellous book. It is nothing less than an attempt 
to present the interested layman with the whole fundamental 
structure of science. No such task has ever been undertaken 
before ; Professor Hogben_has not only tried it, but carried it 
out with a completeness one would not have believed possible. 
He has brought off one of the most impressive and valuable 
achievements of our generation. 

Only a very learned man could have contemplated devoting 
himself to this piece of exposition.’ Most scientists do not 
know enough of the history of their own branch, let alone of 
others, even to have written a table of contents for the attempt. 
Of the few who are learned enough, almost no one else 
would have had enough faith in men’s ability to be taught ; 
that faith is one of the unique features both of this book and of 
Mathematics for the Million. Professor Hogben believes that men 
are both able to understand, and want to understand : he has 
shirked nothing, given them the difficult facts along with the 
easy generalisations, put in the mathematics and shown them 
how to set about learning it. An intelligent man who knew 
no science at all could, by working for three months at this 
book, answer a good many questions on a Higher Schools 
Certificate science paper. That sounds a ridiculous compli- 
ment for an original work of scientific popularisation ; actually 
itis a very great one. 

But neither faith in men’s desire to know, nor erudition, nor 
both together were enough equipment to produce this book. It 
needed something very different—some intense and personal 
vision of the scientific process. No one could have begun to 
present the complexities of science without first finding for 
himself a pattern which underlay it all. Thet pattern the author 
sees in the intimate relation of science and the social achieve- 
ments of mankind. He means by this that the social needs of 
a Civilisation set the problems which the science of the time 
must solve ; however pure and abstract the science may appear 
to be, it draws its impetus from the practical needs of ordinary 
men. Thus Clark Maxwell’s equations of the electro- 
magnetic field can be represented as one of the most purely 
intellectual achievements of mankind; but Maxwell grew up 
in an age when wireless telegraphy was being talked about 
everywhere, when there was a ‘‘ craving for the wireless tele- 
graph.” In the same way ‘“‘ without deep-shaft mining in the 
sixteenth century, when abundant slave labour was no longer 
to hand, there would have been no social urge to study air- 
pressure, ventilation and explosion. Balloons would not have 
been invented, chemistry would have barely surpassed the 
level reached in the third millennium B.c., and the conditions 
for discovering the electric current would have been lacking.” 

In my opinion, this view is about eighty or ninety per cent. 
true, and wants taking with a good deal of qualification. But 
Professor Hogben believes in it with passionate intensity, both 
as an explanation of the past and as a guide to our actions in the 
future. For him, science is a means to social betterment 3 he 
deliberately calls his book “‘ a primer to an age of plenty.” 

Stimulated by this belief, intense, angry and yet violently 
benevolent, he finds the whole course of science lit up by 
the particular achievements that have added something to the 
Powers of ordinary men. He does not divide his book into the 
ordinary compartments of ‘‘ chemistry,”’ “ physics,” and so on, 
but, instead, into an account of each of the fundamentul applied 
tasks which science has been set to master—to use his titles, 
: “The Conquest of Time Reckoning and Space Measurement,” 
The C onquest of Substitutes,’ “ The Conquest of Power,” 
Science for the Citizen. (Allen and 

Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 





By Lancelot Hogben. 


*“*The Conquest of Hunger and Disease,” “ The Conquest of 
Behaviour.” 

More than anything else, it is this vision of science which 
made the book possible and which endowed it with its tremen- 
dous power. The book catches one with the impetus of the 
author’s own consistency and passion. It possesses something 
of the readability, the stimulatingness and intense exhilaration, 
of Wells’s Outline of History—and for very similar reasons. 
One finishes the book warm with the feeling of having been 
shown a new world of knowledge. There are few more 
exciting intellectual experiences than to realise a mass of 
random facts suddenly falling into place; no professional 
scientist goes through his education without gaining such 
moments several times. Professor Hogben will bring the same 
pleasure to many. 

He will tremendously enrich the meaning of the word 
*‘ culture.” For anyone with a genuine intellectual appetite, 
there is no longer any excuse for being cut off from a great 
part of man’s mental achievement. Our present literary “‘ cul- 
ture ” has many merits more certainly than Professor Hogben 
would himself admit; the real reproach is that its exponents 
are too complacent, too easily satisfied with a minute share 
of what is waiting to be known. It is a good thing, of course, 
to enjoy the Greek Anthology and the Divine Comedy; no 
man in the twentieth century is fully educated unless he has 
responded to all they represent. But they should not be an 
alibi against understanding the achievements of the modern 
world; those one cannot understand without a scientific, 
as well as literary, culture. 

In fact, no one has much claim to-consider himself fully 
educated nowadays unless he knows the substance of both 
of Professor Hogben’s expositions. For anyone who wants to 
cultivate himself, they are the best guide in existence. They 
are, indeed, the pioneer works of a new scientific oe Or, as 
he calls it, scientific humanism. 

To produce such an.effect, their author must be a man of 
great stature and great gifts. I should like to take his achieve- 
ments so much for granted as to finish with one or two 
hypercriticisms. One cannot expect everything from any 
man. The task the author set himself required a variety of 
qualities which no one alive possesses: probably he combines 
more of them than any man of his time. But still, as I read 
this book with the deepest admiration, I could not help 
regretting that he did not possess two more gifts: the 
first, an intellectual subtlety which would sometimes take 
him away from the broad generalisations into problems where 
he was compelled to feel his way. The lack of this particular 
quality occasionally makes. him miss the point, especially in 
mathematical or abstract arguments; it also makes it easier 
for him to preserve intact his undiluted faith in the relation of 
science to social achievement. With much of the mathematics 
in which he is not interested, for instance, the relation to social 
needs is no closer than that of a game of chess; and yet such 
mathematics has been important to science. 

The other quality which one misses in his work would have 
been valuable to the leader of a new humanism : it is an instinc- 
tive wisdom about human beings. His own frailties and 
limitations and self-centredness sometimes distract one; they 
give humanity to the work, perhaps, but they detract a little 
from the enormous dignity of the conception and the aspirations 
which he makes one share. 

These grumbles are small and ungenerous, though. There is 
only one thing which need be said: the civilised world is 
indebted to him, 
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THE LAST YEARS .OF . PEACE 


British Documents on the Origins of the War. Vol. X, Part ii. 
Edited by G. P. Gooch and Harold Temperley. (H.M. Station- 
ery Office. £1.) 

ALTHOUGH a volume containing a general index, chronological 
tables, and a few documents remains to be published, the 
appearance of the second part of the tenth volume cf British 
Documents brings the series to a conclusion; the volume 
dealing with the immediate outbreak of the War has already 
been issued. It is superfluous to praise the scholarship of 
the editors and their collaborators (notably Dr. Lilian Penson) 
in this long and difficult undertaking, though a reviewer 
who has had occasion to go over 2 small section of the ground 
covered by the British Documents may be allowed to give 
his independent testimony to the skill, impartiality, and com- 
pleteness of the editorial work. For obvious reasons, it is, 
in normal circumstances, undesirable that official papers con- 
taining the minutes of civil servants should be published 
during the lifetime of those whose opinions are thus made 
public. The circumstances of the publication of the British 
Documents are exceptional, and, in any case, the result is to 
show how well the country has been served by the officials 
of the Foreign Office and the Diplomatic Service. At the 
same time, readers of the documents should remember that 
the comments and opinions of the Foreign Secretary and 
of his staff must be studied in the light of the facts avail- 
able to the writers at the time when these comments were 
written. 

It is also necessary to remember that as a rule diplomatic 
documents deal with the collection or distribution of informa- 
tion and the execution of policy. They do not always contain 
an explanation of the reasons why a particular policy was 
adopted ; a student who wishes to grasp the main factors of 
British policy should take these documents as the basis of 
his enquiry, and then enlarge his field of work by a survey 
of public opinion, parliamentary debates, considerations of 
trade and commerce; he must also take into account the 
material published in other countries. The editors of the 
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British. Documents have avoided the claim implied in the title 
of the» great German collection of documents, Die grosss 
Politik der .Europdischen Kabinette; they do not Pretend 
that the policy of the Great Powers can be recounted merely 
from the documents of the British Foreign Office. This 
matter is of practical importance. Future historians of British 
opinion ‘since ‘919 will be able to show that many people With 
pretensions to speak with authority have obtained their Views 
of pre-War policy from a literal acceptance of the claim 
that German documents can explain the aims and motives of 
British statesmen.- Much harm has been done to the good 
name of Great Britain by this naif misapprehension, 4 
study of the British Documents would go a long way to correc 
the error, but it is too much to hope that these volumes wil} 
be read by many of those who address the public aboutthe 
origins of the War of 1914. For this reason a most usefyl 
purpose would be served by the publication of a summary 
of the most important material on the lines of Schwertfeger’s 
excellent handbook to the German documents, 


Meanwhile, for those who have time to collate this lag 
volume of British documents with other authorities, the new 
material is of the greatest interest. The book falls into three 
main sections: the negotiations dealing with the Baghdad 
railway from r9ro until the conclusion of the Anglo-German 
agreement in 1914; the discussions about the future of the 
Portuguese colonies ; the exchange of views about an Anglo- 
Italian agreement; the effect of the growth of the German 
Navy, particularly in.connexion with Anglo-German relations 
and to the disposition of the British and French ficets, and the 
relations between Great Britain and Russia. For the student 
the material’ about the Baghdad railway is of the greatest 
interest; these long negotiations, ending in a_ reasonable 
settlement, show that the term “ international anarchy,” 
though true in some measure, is very far from the whole truth 
about the relations between sovereign States before 1914. 
These who look for novelties will turn to the little-known 
correspondence about an Anglo-Italian pact, while the relations 
between England and Germany, and the changes in the dis- 
positions of the fleets cf Great Britain and France, show the 
importance of considering secondary as well as primary effects 
of any particular line of policy. Admira! Tirpitz wanted a 
strong German navy because he thought that this navy would 
make England more ready to give way to German demands; 
the left wing of the British Liberal Party agitated for a reduction 
of the shipbuilding programme because they believed that a 
reduction of this kind would contribute to the peace of the 
world. In fact, the left-wing opposition to the increase in 
the British naval estimates encouraged the German belief that 
England would give up the “ race ”’ in naval armaments, while 
Tirpitz’s policy resulted in the concentration of the British 
Navy in home waters, and thereby increased the value of 
Anglo-French co-operation in the Mediterranean. 


The new volume of documents illustrates another point of 
general importance. Grey remarked, in his Twenty-Five 
Years, that ‘‘ it was impossible for British and German minds 
to have real contact. We were thinking of an agreement to 
restrain the increasing burden of naval competition ; Germany 
was thinking of some agreement to ensure that Great Britain 
should be neutral, if or when a European war came about.” 
These documents show thé distance between England and 
Germany in the last years of peace. On the English view, 
a détente with Germany seemed possible, if the two Powers 
could come to an agreement on a few outstanding questions, 
and, above all, on the question of naval competition. On the 
German view, a European war appeared inevitable owing to 
the internal condition of Austria-Hungary. For all the 
efforts of Grey and Bethmann-Hollweg—both of them honest 
men who hated the prospect of war—England and Germany 
were negotiating at cross-purposes. The reasons for this 
confusion are of the greatest interest. No one, as vet, has 
attempted a full analysis of the muddle; but the British 
Documents take one a long way towards understanding the 
matter, and a student of modern history cannot avoid thinking; 
a little sadly, that much would be gained today if the 
leading statesmen of Europe—and not least of England— 
could find the time to read through the material put 
before them by the work of the editors of the British 
Documents, 


E, L. Woobdwakb. 
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CX New Books Cae 


Recommended by the Book Scciety. 


EDWARD LEAR 


Landscape Painter and Nonsense Poet 
By ANGUS DAVIDSON 


«ft is hard to see how he could have done his work 
hetter. The biography is orderly and elegant; the 
illustrations are chosen tactfully—more than once 
vith brilliance. An admirable book.” 
—Evelyn Waugh in The Spectator. 
«4 most excellent, amusing, witty, and altogether 
charming biography.” 
—David Garnett in the New Statesman. 
«Mr. Angus Davidson has had a most delightful 
task. His biography does reveal the contrast between 
the fevered pulse of Lear’s intimate life and the 
industrious regularity of his habits.” 
—Desmond MacCarthy in the Sunday Times. 


With drawings and paintings by Edward Lear. 15s. 


OFF-WHITE 


A first novel by 
NEIL WOODWARD 


An Anglo-Chinese marriage introduces the old 
problem of mixed parentage, but here it is solved 
with great skill and ingenuity. 7s. Od. 








Hear Japan’s point of view in 


JAPAN 
IN CHINA 


HER MOTIVES AND AIMS 


KIYOSHI KAWAKAMI 


With a Foreword by Viscount IsHit 
Introductory Notes by 
Str Joun Tirtey and Lorp SEMPILL 


“The author of this book is always worth reading. 

The book is undoubtedly of value to those wishing 

to make an appreciation of the Pacifie situation.” 
—Creat Britain and the East. 
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. . . . 
"A valuable and constructive contribution throwing 
light on Japan’s aims in China.”—G.K.’s Weekly. | 


bd 9 . . 
Mr. Kawakami’s book will be widely read because | 
of his reputation as a Japanese propagandist.” 
—Saturday Review. 


os. 


All prices are NET 





























John Murray fC? 


Peace with the 


Dictators ? 
by NORMAN ANGELL 


The greatest book by this distinguished 
author since The Great Illusion swept 


the pre-war world. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Murder by 


Burial 
by STANLEY CASSON 


A crime story, in the vein of 


Dorothy Sayers, by the author of 


Progress and Catastrophe. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Pomfret Towers 
by ANGELA THIRKELL 


“Her wit is as delightful as that of 
the author of Northanger Abbey, 
which at times it resembles.” —FRANK 
SWINNERTON (Observer). 


2nd impression. 7s. 6d. net. 


The World 


of Action 


The Autobiography of 
VALENTINE WILLIAMS 


3rd impression. 12s. 6d. net. 
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HAMISH HAMILTON 
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FINANCIAL JITTERS 
World Finance, 1937-8. By Paul Einzig. (Kegan Paul. 12s. 6d.), 


Dr. Ernzic’s summary of the financial events, alarums and 
excursions of the last year or so possesses all the qualities which 
have characterised his previous volumes. Gold scare, franc 
crisis, dollar scare, flight to gold, American slump, the finance 
of rearmament and of actual war, are brilliantly summarised, 
presented with admirable clarity and method; as usual, the 
reader is left wondering how matters reputed so complex and 
esoteric could possibly provide such easy reading. The answer 
to the riddle is twofold, and not far to seek; in the first place 
Dr. Einzig possesses both a rare knack of presentation and a 
firm grasp of events, and in the second he has several axes to grind 
—and axe-grinding is apt to make for masterly simplification if 
for nothing else. From the point of view of readability, a 
hypercritical and too exquisitely balanced judgement may be 
a positive disadvantage. Dr. Einzig, not labouring under this 
handicap, gains accordingly in entertainment value. 


The tomahawks which he sharpens are for the discomfiture 
of his old adversaries; the neo-classical economists (and, in 
general, all those who maintain that booms are better squashed 
than left to explode) and the anti-gold party; to whom are 
added as victims the Revolting Rich, with their sit-down strikes 
in France, anti-N.D.C. hysterics in England, and sabotage in 
the United States. The knaves and the fools between them 
have, he opines, let the world in for a totally unnecessary 
trade recession ; there was no fundamental reason for the gold 
scare except a popular misunderstanding of Professor Sprague’s 
credentials, nor for the subsequent slump except irrational 
jitters. The process by which this deterioration was ‘brought 
about and the stages through which it passed are described, as 
to externals, with caustic competence ; as to underlying causes, 
with blank indignation. . It was all quite unnecessary, it seems, 
unless one is to postulate an Original Idiocy of mankind far 
more potent for disaster than Original Sin. There should not 
have been a slump. It surprised Dr. Einzig that there should 
have been a slump. Other economists had said that there 
probably would be a slump, but they must have been wrong 3 
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it-did not. come when they said it would, so their error Was 
manifest—while the error of anyone who, with all right ang 
reason on his side, had foretold continuing prosperity, should 
on any fair showing not be counted as an error at all. However 
the obvious unfairness of Providence, or of Original [qj ‘ 
or whatever it was which caused the recession, leaves Dr, Einy; 
undaunted ; in his penultimate chapter he offers further 
hostages to fortune in the shape of a number of fairly definite. 
prophecies for the next twelve months—subject of course to 
the “unknown political factor.” Assuming that the world 
apart from Spain and China, continues to “enjoy peace m 
during the coming year, what then ? 


Rearmament will go on and, in a spirit of aprés moi la déluge, 
have a beneficent economic effect. Prices of commodities ang 
securities, and the cost of living, are likely to move upwards, 
Budgets will be ever more and more unbalanced. The franc 
will depreciate further. (This forecast dates from before the 
Daladier depreciation; a score for Dr. Einzig.) The sterling. 
dollar exchange will remain at or near its present figure, though’ 
there may be pressure tending to move it either way. Ifa new 
boom develops there may be another gold scare—but probably 
not within the twelvemonth and certainly not on the 1937 
scale. The one thing we shall not see is a slump. 


Time may, or may not, show. The ‘“ unknown political 
factor”? may take many shapes besides the dreaded one of 
war, and excuse many varieties of errors. One prophecy 
about the next twelvemonth may be ventured as a virtual cer- 
tainty, whatever ‘may have happened. to other forecasts ; at the 
end of this period Dr. Einzig and his adversaries will be no less 
convinced than now of one another’s essential unsoundness, 


HONOR CROOME, 


THE TOWN OF TOMORROW 


The Modern Flat. By F. R. S. Yorke and Frederick Gibberd, 
(The Architectural Press. 30s.) 


THE appearance of this book is opportune. We have become 
conscious at last that the spread and sprawl of our great towns 
has reached unbearable limits. A Royal Commission is to 
investigate the possibilities of controlling the location of 
industry. Even were it bold enough to recommend definite 
bans on new industries in certain areas (the London, Midland 
and Manchester conurbations, for instance), no Government 
dare rouse the industrialists’ wrath by enforcing them—and 
rightly so in our present state of ignorance regarding the 
wider technical issues of industrial planning. Probably we may 
look for no more than an extension of the present policy of 
tempting industry into the Special Areas (and other desirable 
localities) by offering particular inducements. Certainly our 
thriving industrial centres will continue to expand so long as 
industry wills it. There is good reason to believe, too, that town- 
life is preferred by a growing majority of our people today to 
the simpler pleasures offered by life in the country. If then 
urban populations must continue to increase, how are we to 
curb the spread of urban areas—with all the drawbacks this 
entails : the loss of country and fresh air, traffic congestion, 
increased distances between work and home and much else? 

It is significant that the last two or three years have seen the 
acceptance of flats as the solution in districts, such as Birming- 
ham and the Midlands, which have so far stoutly resisted them. 
But resistance is now useless, since no alternative can be put 
forward. The success of independent garden cities has not 
been such as to hold out any hopes for a problem of this 
magnitude. Moreover, the founding of new towns (assuming 
that industry could be forced or tempted into them in sufficient 
quantity) shirks the whole urgent question of what is to be 
done with the old ones. That flats, properly employed, can 
solve the problem, is easily seen when one considers that the 
average density of Birmingham, for instance, is only 20 persons 
per acre and that, leaving ample space for industry, traffic 
and amusement, over ten times this number could be housed 
in buildings unshadowed from dawn till dusk and with only 
12 per cent. of the ground built on at all. 


If flats must come, let them be good flats. And here this 
book should be of service. It gives clearly and concisely ina 
matter of 40 pages the whole theory, technique and practice of 
flat-design, and follows on with 160 pages of beautifully 
reproduced photographs and miniature plans of examples 
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S. c P.C.K. 


By Sir Epwyn Crement Hoskyns, Bart., 
M.C., D.D. 6s. 
The late Sir Edwyn Hoskyns was a unique figure 
in English theology, His literary output was small 
in amount, but of rare quality. Here, in these simple 
but deep discourses, those who did not know him 
will be cnabled to learn something of his pastoral 
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THE WHITE HORSEMAN AND 
OTHER SERMONS 


By Epwarp Gorpon Setwyy, D.D, 
Dean of Winchester 

Few preachers have had so much experience in 
commending the Faith alike to simple and to cultured 
jolkk as Dr. Selwyn. There is always a note of 
“humanism” in the best sense in these addresses. 
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NICHOLAS FERRAR OF LITTLE 
GIDDING 


By A. L. Maycock. 

With 8 illustrations. 12s. 6d. 
A full-length biography of the founder of the 
religious community of Little Gidding, a precursor 

of the monastic revival of the nineteenth century. 
Mr. Maycock makes full use of the Ferrar Papers 
preserved at Magdalene College, Cambridge, which 
have only recently been made available. 


JOHN JAMES WETTSTEIN, 
1693-1754 

By C. L. Hutpert Powe tt, M.A. 12s. 6d. 

Wettstein was a pioneer in the cause of honest and 

free criticism. This is an appreciation of the 


permanent value to scholarship of his work. 
(Published for the Church Historical Society.) 


“ 9 

THE “TRUTH” OF THE BIBLE 
By, Stantey A. Cook, Litt.D. Os, 
The book has been written in the belief that a candid 
enquiry into the — spiritual unrest of the age is 
urgently demanded. Such an enquiry must start 
from an equally candid study of the Bible and its 


“Truth,” and concerns the relative value of our 


“religious ” and “non-religious ” convictions, 


THE MASTER OF THE 
IMPOSSIBLE 


Sayings. for the most part in parable, from the 
Letters and Journals of Lilias Trotter of Algiers 
Arranged by Constance E, Papwick. 3s. 6d. 


CHALLENGE OF THE EAST 


By Dorotity Hoce. 
Cloth, 

A deeply interesting book, giving a vivid picture of 

Japan, China, and India from the viewpoint of one 


who has just returned from a Mission of Goodwill 
to -\sia, 


Paper, 2s. 6d. 


3s. 6d. 
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English Witnesses 
of the 


French Revolution 
Edited by J. M. THOMPSON 
10s. 6d. net 


Narratives never before collected together . 
and absorbing interest, 


* 


Gondal Poems 


by Emily Jane Bronte 


Some Unpublished Poems from a MS. 
in the British Museum 
Edited by HELEN BROWN & JOAN MOTT 
5s. net 


* 


Gothic Cathedrals of 
Paris, Chartres, Amiens 


and Rheims 
Described by PAUL CLEMEN 


With 164 pages of plates from the photographs of 
MARTIN HURLIMANN 


18s. 6d. net 


* 
Thomas Hardy 


A Study of His Writings and 
their Background 
by WILLIAM R. RUTLAND 
21s. net 


* 


The Prose Writings 
of Jonathan Swift 


Edited by HERBERT DAVIS 
Professor of English in Cornell University 


To be issued Serially in 14 volumes, 
10s. 6d. net each 


A limited number of sets at 6 guineas net will be reserved 
for those who subscribe before June 30. Write for Prospectus. 


* 
The Next Step 


A Plain Man’s Guide to 

International Principles 

by ERNST H. FEILCHENFELD 
2s. 6d. net 


*Broadbased on specialist knowledge over a wide field and 
written in a trenchant and incisive style. The Next Step 
stands out amid the mass of ephemeral literature on inter- 
national relations as bearing the mark of originality '— 
SIR ALFRED ZIMMERN. 
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from all over the world. For each of these last, sufficient details 
are given concerning class of tenant, rent, building costs, 
construction and services. It will be a revelation to the untech- 
nical reader of the first section (and it is so written as to be as 
intelligible to him as to the architect or engineer) how exact 
a science the design of flat-dwellings has become. Given the 
conditions, the best type of lay-out is known already and can 
be produced. But one almost tragic sentence appears at the 
foot of page 16—and this sentence accounts for the distaste in 
which flats are held by most people in this country. “No 
such ideal big-scale schemes of development for whole. areas 
have yet been realised . . . Many of the blocks here illustrated 
might be units in a large scale development, were it not that the 
private ownership of land, and the absurdly high price of it 
when it is wanted for building, and the fact that leases for adjoin- 
ing sites fall in at different times, make anything of greater 
extent than a single block of flats on a restricted site in an 
already built-up area, impossible of realisation by private 
enterprise.” 

Here we have the whole crux of the matter. We can 
only have the most important advantages which flats’ offer 
(both to the individual and to the community) if we can 
. employ them in large-scale planning. But large-scale planning 
is impossible in our towns for the reasons given above. Where 
proper flat-planning is feasible, in open country, flats would 
probably not be needed. Our only hope of seeing an adequate 
demonstration of their possibilities lies either in some such 
public body as the L.C.C. developing, say, the south bank of 


the Thames on these lines or else in similar action by some . 


large industrial enterprise in open country. Perhaps, as our 
irritation with our present unwieldy towns increases, we may 
finally reach a stage where some such arrangement as the 
German Lex Addickes for the pooling of land may become 
practical politics. Till one of these things happens we shall 
have to content ourselves with dreams, stimulated by glances 
at the illustrations on pp. 184, 189 and 191 of this volume— 
projects ! 
GEOFFREY BOUMPHREY. 
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PUBLISHED! 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
BOOK OF THE YEAR 1938 


A magnificent survey of contemporary 
affairs containing 1,500 articles 
covering every conceivable subject, 
lavishly illustrated and written by 
world-famous authorities. In its 
size (equal to 8 or 10 ordinary 
books), appearance and_ editorial 
standards, it is equivalent to ‘a 
complete volume of the Britannica: 
Whether or not you own a Britannica, 
you will find this new Book of the 
Year of almost daily interest. 

It is the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Co. Lid.’s latest and most important 
contribution to contemporary know- 
ledge. Obtainable from all 
Booksellers. 


COMPLETE KNOWLEDGE ALWAYS UP TO DATE 


Send coupon for details of a new Britannica Plan, with its 
remarkable advantages. 





Cou PO N To the’ Fneylopaedia_ Britannica 
3 2. 90 Dean Street, Soho Square, London, W.1. 
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SAINT AND TARTAR 


Lilian Baylis. By Sybil and Russell Thorndike. (Chapman and 


Hall. 53s.) 
Vic-Wells. The Work of Lilian Baylis. 
Williams. (Cobden-Sanderson. tos. 6d.) 


Ir character may be judged from achievement, Lilian Baylis 
must be accounted one of the most remarkable women of 
modern times. Out of nothing more than two derelict theatres 
in the least promising parts of London she conjured a Permanent 
home for English drama and, what is even more remarkable, 
successful and popular opera-house with its subsidiary ballet 
company. ‘There was a time when her activities were looked 
upon with condescension—a poor thing in a poor home, byt 
to be encouraged -as a ‘‘ good work.” But before she qj 
her theatres had established themselves as centres of genuine 
artistic achievement, where, whatever faults there might be, 
one was sure to find original and vital minds at work. When 
she succeeded her aunt, Miss Emma Cons, in the management 
of the coffee-music-hall in the Waterloo Road, she can 
have envisaged such an aim. Like other great characters, she 
built better than. she knew. 

It was not all done by kindness. It was accomplished by g 
combination of hard work, ruthlessness, and a burning faith 
that has led several of the contributors to these two books 
to number her among the saints. She believed fervently 
that she was doing God’s work and she consulted Him when. 
ever a problem was to be solved, prayed to Him when in 
difficulty and even scolded Him, like Noah in M. Obey’s 
play, when she considered that He had let her theatre down, 
She was unsparing to herself and an exacting taskmistress 
to those who worked with her. But she was the kind of 
mistress for whom people are willing to slave and be rewarded 
with a good many kicks and few ha’pence, because she 
was so obviously single-minded in her ideals. Even her 
complete lack of tact—she could tell an actor by way of 
encouragement in the middle of a play that he was giving 
a rotten performance—failed to antagonise all but a few who 
could not rise to her heights. But to accuse her of meanness 
is to misunderstand her utterly. She prayed to God to 
““give her good actors—cheap,” simply because she had 
not the funds to pay them large salaries. 

The extraordinary thing about this woman, who made a 
popular success of Shakespeare and Mozart, is that she was 
utterly devoid of culture. When Shakespeare’s plays were 
introduced at the Old Vic, she referred to him in her 
slangy way as “‘ mucky Shakespeare.” Her interest was in 
the operas. Although as life went on and success gradually 
came, she softened her asperities, it is doubtful whether she 
ever really liked the drama or understood the full measure of 
what she was doing. She always seemed happiest at Sadler’s 
Wells, provided the house was full. And for that reason, 
perhaps, the successful ballet-company became in the end her 
chief favourite. For her criterion in judging people remained 
to the end their willingness and ability to help the cause. If 
you lent your aid, you became “‘ a dear.” 

Of the two books under review that by Dame Sybil Thorndike 
and her brother is the more substantial. They had worked 
with Lilian Baylis from the early days of Shakespeare at the 
Old Vic during the War, and Dame Sybil remains one of the 
theatre’s governors and was recently once more upon its 
stage. Their two essays are remarkably free from posthumous 
adulation, and their tributes to the woman’s greatness afe 
thereby the more convincing. The things that they, i 
common with the rest of the company, put up with are hardly 
believable. But they remember it all with ample humour 
and the book is full of good stories, the best being the epic 
tale of how Ben Greet in dire exasperation pulled the manager's 
nose—twice. Her forgiving comment was: 

“IT am sure B. G. is a good man, really. He 7s a good Churchmaa 
. . « I don’t worry about having my nose pulled, which he did 
twice, but I don’t like to think that he has any nasty tendencis, 
and surely wanting to pull someone’s nose is a nasty tendency, 
isn’t it, dear boy?” 

And Greet, for his part, had to confess that ‘‘ the awful pat 
about it was, that I enjoyed pulling her nose.” The way of 
the saint, who is also a tartar, is apt to be fraught with tweaks 
and twinges. 

Mr. Harcourt Williams has collected a score and a halfd 
tributes to ‘‘ the Lady ” from a number of producers, acto 
dancers, singers and others connected. in one way or af 


Edited by Harcoun 
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EMPIRE TRADE: A Concise Handbook 


to the Markets of the British Empire 
By W. H. WiIttson, B.Sc.(Econ.) 10s. 6d. 


A marketing and statistical survey of the trade of the British 
Empire. The book surveys the openings in each oversea 
Empire area for the manufactured products of Britain, and 
the market in the United Kingdom for primary products from 
overseas. Market data, marketing methods and documents 
required in export trade are presented in detail, and trade 

res for each area are the latest available, oltained from 
aeeal sources. 


THE PROBLEMS AND PRACTICE OF 
ECONOMIC PLANNING 


By RayMonp Burrows, M.C., M.Com., Lecturer 
in Economics, University of Bristol. 10s. 6d. 


Scotsman: “ His ry" of sinning in practice covers Great 
Britain, Australia and New Zealand, America, Italy, Russia, 
and other countries. Tha chapters dealing with theory are 
written in refreshingly simple language and the book as a 
whole has a quality of concreteness and a breadth of scope 
which make it a welcome addition to the growing literature 
on this subject.” 


POPULATION PRESSURE AND 


ECONOMIC LIFE IN JAPAN 


By Ryorcut Isuu, Ph.D. 12s. 6d. 


The Listener: ‘‘ While he provides much useful and 
interesting data concerning the historical background of the 
present population problem in Japan, it is his examination of 
the developments that have occurred since the re-opening 
of the country to Western intercourse in the middle of last 
century and of the future prospects that provide the most 
valuable material for the serious student.’ 


P. S. KING & SON, LTD. 
WESTMINSTER 
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NEW WRITING 
No. 5. SPRING 
(Edited by John Lehmann) 










One of the books you should certainly not be without 
over Whitsun. Praised by William (“ These Names 
Make News”) Hickey and also by the highbrows. 
“The bi-annual rummage through his collectien is 
one of the excitements of the time. . . .”—New 
Statesman & Nation. “The latest volume of ‘ New 
Writing’ is exceptionally good. ...” 

—News Chronicle. 






6/- 












THE HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR IN THE 


U.S.S.R. Vol. I. Edited by STALIN, MOLOTOV, 
VOROSHILOV, GORKY, ZHDANOV, KIROV. 
557 pages. 


Library Edition, fully illustrated, 15/- 
Beginning with the entrance of Russia into the 
World War, this authoritative volume describes the 
chain of events that prepared the way for the victory 
of the working class in the October Revolution. 





THE ANSWER 
TO HITLER’S 
‘MEIN KAMPF’ 


UNITED FRONT 





By GEORGE DIMITROFF 


Dimitroff focussed the admiration of the world by 
his heroic defence and counter-attack at the Reichstag 
Fire Trial, when he turned the tables on the Nazis 
and exposed their incendiarism as a gigantic attempt 
at provocation. He is less widely known as a 
political thinker of the first rank, and these speeches, 
which he made in his capacity as Secretary of the 
Communist International, are documents of the 
utmost importance as developing in a popular style 
the effective method of struggle against the forces 
of International Fascism which drive to war and 
reaction. 


Ready May 3lst. 6/- 
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? Why another book on ? 


| Marriage 


has written a flew and vital book that 
can affect the lives of every one: ideas of 


marriage, families, divorce, sex, and 
companionate marriage must be correlated 
with contemporary life and opinions. 
Here is the up-to-date survey, covering 
such aspects of the subject as: 
Is home-keeping a full-time job ? 
Marriage as defence against loneliness 
Economic position of married women. Is it unjust ? 


Prostitution. Education in sex—will pre-marital 


experiment increase ? 
Divorce—its history and the present law 
The need for a philosophy and essential conditions 
of good living 


MARRIAGE by Margaret Cole = . 7/6 


Prospectus post free on request 





The ideal open-air companion 


Everyman’s Wild Flowers 
and Trees 
MILES HADFIELD 


Five hundred of the British wild flowers, 
trees, shrubs, grasses, and ferns, described 
and each one illustrated, 384 in full-colour 
after Sowerby’s BRITISH WILD FLOWERS, 
and 120 from original line drawings by 
the author. 6,- 


Coloured leaflet post free on request 


Post-Victorian Poetry 
HERBERT PALMER 


“He has lavishly provided material in 
this detailed historical and critical exam- 
ination. He is a genius, and this book 
is from first to last a testimony to individu- 
ality, courage, insight, and unexpected- 
ness..—- EDWARD THOMPSON in_ the 
Observer, 126 


Prospectus post free on request 


J.M.DENT & SONS LTD., 10 Bedford St.,W.C.2 
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with the Vic-Wells organisation. Some of them are trivial 
no more than a little posy thrown upon the grave. But th. 
add up to a fairly complete survey of the work that js done jn 
the two theatres, and a portrait of the woman who Was the 
mainspring of all the activities emerges in the end, built 

by the individual touches of all these hands. It is not Seen 
steadily and whole as in the Thorndikes’ book ; but ther 


Cis 
perhaps, a greater completeness. DYNELEY Husy 


THEORISING ABOUT SHAKESPEARE 


Shakespeare Discovered. By Clara Longworth de Chambrun, 
(Scribner. 12s. 6d.) 


Wortny as is this book of perusal by all those who are inte. 
ested in the Elizabethan Scene, it fails to redeem the promig 
of its title. Heterogeneous in its contents, it has been designed 
with the aim of affording solutions to a variety of problem 
arising out of the fogginess of Shakespeare’s life, some of them 
already looked upon as settled, but, despite the fact that the 
Comtesse de Chambrun has been diligent in research and ha 
unearthed many new details concerning the political and social 
times, it cannot be conceded that she has advanced Satisfactory; 
answers to any of the riddles. 

Sciolists will doubtless be deceived by what is merely 
plausible, but the scholarly will soon become wary of Madame 
de Chambrun’s wiles on finding that time and again she js 
careless in her statement of matters of fact and prone to 
rely upon fallacious reasoning. Thus, while when dealin 
with the Sonnets she is within her rights in identifying South- 
ampton as the adored youth, she overstresses his influence in 
averring that he “‘ had power to assure success ”’ not only in 
the world of letters but ‘‘ at the playhouse.” The Elizabethan 
dramatist’s fortunes were at the mercy of the mob. Moreover, 
she actually believes that Shakespeare fully meant what he said 
when he promised the beloved boy immortality through his 
verse, although it is commonly recognised that such boasting 
was a conventional device of the early sonneteers, and was 
indulged in, for example, by Michael Drayton. And it js 
surely speaking beyond the card to say that the poet, through his 
friendship with Southampton, got so far mixed up with the 
Essex conspiracy that he “‘ jeopardised his own safety and the 
fortunes of his troupe.” In support of this wild assertion we 
are reminded that two days before the abortive rebellion of 
February, 1601, a few of Essex’s satellites approached the 
manager of the Lord Chamberlain’s company with the view of 
arranging an immediate performance of Richard II by way of 
incitement to action, and that the manager demurred on the 
plea that the play, being old, would draw a very indifferent 
audience, but was overborne by a promise of a payment of forty 
shillings to defray the daily charge so that the company might 
be guaranteed against loss. Accordingly, on the very next day 
the performance was given. Nothing is so certain as that when 
an inquiry was afterwards made into the proceeding by the 
Privy Council, the players escaped scot-free. They could not 
have been punished for performing an old play which had been 
duly licensed, and there had been no time to add to it anything 
offensive. Yet it is Madame de Chambrun’s firm opinion that 
Shakespeare, as the author of a play “‘ which was held responsi- 
ble for so much bloodshed,” could hardly have escaped without 
some punishment. 

On this unstable basis she proceeds to build up an elaborate 
theory. We are asked to believe that the whole of Shakespeare’s 
company fled for their lives and took refuge in Scotland, where 
they acted under Lawrence Fletcher’s leadership and won the 
favour of King James. In support of this hypothesis, Madame 
de Chambrun echoes Mrs. Stopes in maintaining that there is 
absolutely no record of the activities of the Lord Chamberlain's 
company in England from March, 1601, to December, 1602, 8 
statement which is simply not true. The company was 
certainly acting at the Globe early in the summer of 1601, whet; 
as the title-page of the play testifies, they produced Dekker’s 
mordant rejoinder to Ben Jonson, Satiromastix, or The Untruss 
ing of the Humorous Poet; and it is significant that the play 
was entered on the Stationers’ register in the November follow- 
ing. Accordingly, the theory first advanced many years ago by 
Charles Knight and afterwards revived by F. G. Fleay, now 
given fresh bolstering by Madame de Chambrun, that Shakes 
peare once visited Scotland and thereby obtained a knowledge 
of local colour which he utilised in Macbeth, must be thrown into 





the discard, W. J. LAWRENCE. 
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WRITERS AND SINGERS 


Without Make-Up : Ursula Bloom’s Own Story. (Michael Joseph. 


. 6d.) 
qninking It Over: The Reminiscences of Hesketh Pearson. 


amish Hamilton. 12s. 6d.) 
of Motley: The Reminiscences of a Hungry Tenor. By 
Leo Slezak. (William Hodge. 10s. 6d.) 
Wings of Song : an Autobiography. By Lotte Lehmann. (Kegan 


Paul. 10s. 6d.) 


Writers of autobiography steer a precarious passage between 
the Scylla of Facetiousness (Mr. Slezak) and the Charybdis 
of Self-Pity (Miss Bloom). Often the unfortunate barque 
succumbs ; and not uncommonly the reader gets a dose of 
both of these distressing characteristics. This would be 
intolerable in any other sort of book, but in autobiography 
it is the outcome of a genuine difficulty over the form in 
which the author’s personality should be revealed. 

Miss Ursula Bloom has had a hard life, crowned eventually 
by success. She was the daughter of a country clergyman. 
Both her parents seem in their way to have been remarkable 
persons but their family life was not happy. Her childhood 
was overshadowed by the horrors of keeping up appearances 
on an inadequate income and also by a sinister cloud that 
poisoned her own attitude to the opposite sex. Her first 
marriage was disastrous and ended with the death of her 
young husband, who left her with a baby. Later she married 
again, made a success in Fleet Street, and published twenty- 
nine novels and six general works. She now edits a letter- 
bag and has ten thousand pounds put away. 

Self-centred, muddle-headed, humourless, and sentimental, 
Miss Bloom has done her best to be honest about herself. 
Her book is often trivial but never boring. 

“Tt was a dreadful lunch. When I get nervous I have an unhappy 
knack of losing my power of swallowing. I sat there dumbly fidgeting 
with food I could not eat. I knew that they were all waiting to 
pounce on me.” 

“T felt ill that afternoon, yet set off to a sale at the Brixton Bon 
Marché where I had heard remarkable bargains were to be obtained.” 

“Tt was there that I attended my first cocktail party and was so 
wretched that I asked Robbie to take me home, and was rowed ashore 
solemnly and in disgrace.” 

“T was to live on in the house, which had the dreadful name of 
‘Poona.’ When I think of that now it is with a shudder. How 
could I have endured that awful name ? Then, it never occurred to 
me to change it. I accepted things always as they were.” 

And that was how things were all the time. Nothing 
went right. Miss Bloom positively revels in her psycho- 
logical disorders, which certainly seem to be on a grand scale, 
and, while it is possible to admire her tenacity in the face 
of these difficulties, we may feel at the same time some doubt 
whether she is a suitable person to give others advice 
on problems which she admittedly approaches with a con- 
siderable prejudice. 

“ My own experience has taught me that punishments are useless, 
only provoking fear and a feeling of resentment. When Pip 
bit his nurse’s arm in a fit of rage, he wore a dog’s muzzle for twenty- 
four hours.” 

So Mr. Murdstone was a psychologist after all. Or perhaps 
he got the idea of putting the notice on David Copperfield’s 
back from a letter-bag editress. We never heard his side 
of the story. 

Self-pity is not one of Mr. Hesketh Pearson’s faults. He 
has had on the whole an adventurous life, has met a lot of 
well-known people, and tells some good stories. An admira- 
tion for Frank Harris (with whom his first encounter is 
amusingly described) has left a distinct mark on his style. 
Mr. Pearson began life as a clerk in a shipping office ; went 
to Mexico, where he met Diaz; returned to England and 
became an actor; fought in the War; and now writes 
biographies as a profession. He is at his best describing life at 
His Majesty’s with Tree in command; sketching an unsuc- 
cessful luncheon with Lytton Strachey; or commenting on 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, of whom he writes: ‘He never quite 
lost his juvenile awe of men who stalked redskins and faced 
perils on bronchos.” The dialogues in which Mr. Pearson 
Teproduces encounters with people he himself scored off, 
notably his superiors in the army, are less successful. Thinking 
It Over is an uneven book on account of the way it is put 
together; but it is full of readable, lively comments, the 
author having a preference for the bludgeon as a weapon 

The title, sub-title and opening chapter of Mr. Leo Slezak’s 
book threaten facetiousness of the most excruciating sort. 
Once these are passed, Mr. Slezak, who was a great figure in 





JEAN BATTEN’S 
My Life 


The autobiography of the famous airwoman, with 
a full account of her great flights to New Zealand 
and to South America. The Marquess of 
Londonderry, in a Foreword, says: “ She 
embodies in her attractive personality the true 
tradition of the British race . . . The narrative is 
inspiring, enthralling, and instructive.” 

(Illus. 8/6 net) 


*To be published Monday, May 30 


Over the North Pole 


The narrative of the Russian non-stop flight from 
Moscow to the U.S.A. via the Arctic in June 1937, 
by GEORGE BAIDUKOV, one of the three airmen in 
the ’plane. You almost share the experience— 
wondering if the de-icing fluid will hold out, 
checking the oil supply, picking up the radio beam 
which guides the ’plane down through America. 

(Illus. §/- net) 


Duce ~ saw 
Princess Lieven 

The first English biography of the brilliant woman 
who exercised a unique influence on early 19th- 
century European politics. By H. Montgomery 
Hyde. (Illus. 12/6 net) 


“Not a party secret, not a State decision, not a 
whispered scandal but she knew and had some 
hand in it. As wife of the Russian Ambassador 
in Regency London, she had her chance. As 
herself, a vivid, gracious woman with a passion 
for diplomacy, an instinct for intrigue, and a gift 


’ for friendship (amorous as well as platonic) with 


men of the stature of Metternich, Wellington, and 
Guizot, she made good use of it.”’—Observer 


(editorial) 
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international opera, settles down to an ‘unpfetentious and of a singer’s life from different angles. For example jy 


sometimes extremely entertaining account of his professional 
life. He has sunz all over Europe and America and had 
experiences of the strangest kind. In Georgia, U.S.A. : 

“When I arrived and proposed to play Othello, I was not aware 
—although I heard later—that the municipal authorities, on seeing 
the list of the operas at Atlanta, had asked that Othello might be 
omitted from our repertory or—failing that—that Othello might be 
represented as a white man, otherwise they could not answer for the 
safety of the artist playing the part. Moreover, they had read in 
the newspapers that Mr. Slezak was in the habit of representing 
Othello as a particularly bestial character and that the local inhabitants 
absolutely refused to allow a negro to embrace or murder a white 
woman. 


However nothing untoward occurred. In Cincinnati : 

“A stranger slapped me on the back and announced that I was a 
fine fellow. I thanked him and told him a couple of Jew stories, 
and as he was leaving he enquired : ‘ Who is this Toscani, anyway ?’” 
(the world-famous Toscanini was our conductor). ‘ What sort of a 
fellow is he?’ 

*** He is the baritone of our company,’ I replied; ‘a mediocre 
performer who cannot sing much and is most arrogant.’ 

*** Thank you!’ He went off at once to tackle Toscanini, who 
never gives interviews. On the following day we read in the paper 
that Toscanini was an inferior baritone and a misfit in the Metro- 
politan' Opera Company.” 

Mr. Slezak, who is represented in his caricatures as at least 
twice as big as his colleagues, was well suited by temperament 
for the life he has led. He throws himself into chairs that 
collapse beneath him, crashes to the ground in broken lifts, 
battles with bugs in the provincial hotels of Rumania, with the 
same gusto that he brings to his singing. He has no inhibitions 
and much of Song of Motley is very funny. 

Miss Lotte Lehmann (ably translated by Miss Margaret 
Ludwig) has written what is in its way the most competent 
autobiography of the four. It is a straightforward and dignified 
account of her life from her birth in a small German town, 


to the time when she became a famous opera star. It was a 
career that was by no means without set-backs. Wings of 
Song should be read with Mr. Slezak’s book. It has less 


violent high spirits but together they give an admirable account 
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INDIA 


is growing into nationhood. 
Christian Church, too, is growing. 


AORN 


The 


One in fifty of India’s people is a 
Christian. For over one hundred and 
thirty years the London Missionary 
Society has taken “ the glorious Gospel 
of the blessed God” to North and 


South India and Travancore. 


Today there are more opportunities 
than ever before. India needs a vigorous 
Christian Church now in this hour of 
her history. Contributions given to the 
London Missionary Society help to- 
wards that, and may be sent to R. 
Austin Pilkington, Esq., J.P., the Hon. 
Treasurer, who will gladly send further 
information about the Society’s work 
in India. 
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American insistence that all celebrities must have ag high, 
publicised imaginary home-life horrified Miss Lehman, 
and gave Mr. Slezak a fiendish pleasure. In fact every; 

in Miss Lehmann’s book, and to an almost equal extent ip 
Mr. Slezak’s, is shown in relation to their profession, The 
think of themselves first and foremost as artists. This pr 
their books infinitely better balanced than Miss Bloom’s or 
even Mr. Pearson’s ; but they give less away. Without Mak 
Up and Thinking it Over have the greater documentary interes, 


ANTHONY Powsu, 


MR. PROKOSCH’S POEMS 
The Carnival. By Frederic Prokosch. (Chatto and Windus, 58) 


No one could call Mr. Prokosch a traditionalist in the bag 
sense : he is not one of those versifiers who twist the rhythm 
and vocabulary of older poets into a bunch of paper flowers, 
He is an original poet, in so far as his poems have always ay 
imaginative unity which gives them a fascination over and above 
any liking that we may have for their argument, their music, 
or the scenes that they describe. But if we make allowang 
for the greater compression and the greater vividness of imagery 
expected from poetry today, we can say that Mr. Prokosch 
is a poet in the eighteenth-century tradition. There is the 
same passion for outlandish scenes, known chiefly through books, 
that we find in the Persian Eclogues, there is the Gothic décor 
that we find in Cunningham, and at times Mr. Prokosch 
opens one of his poems with a line that might come straight 
from Collins : 
How quietly the sound of evening falls ! 


The resemblance is not limited to metre and imagery: it 
extends to subject-matter and attitude, and Gray’s line 
The blue-eyed myriads from the Baltic coast 


might almost be taken for one by Mr. Prokosch. But there js 
this difference : more consistently and more consciously than 
the eighteenth-century poets, Mr. Prokosch uses his exotic 
imagery and his sorrowful rhythms to mirror the outer world; 
His characteristic bird’s-eye view of twilit suffering Europe is 
meant to have something beside poetic coherence : for all the 
similarity of scene and mood, it is not merely a dream-landscape 
like that of the Gothic romances. Although he is less plainly 
didactic than some of his contemporaries, Mr. Prokosch 
nevertheless uses poetry as a means of instruction, at once a 
clarification and expression of his own vision. He sees broken 
Toledo, and Prague, ‘‘ the city of endless saints and scholars”; 
And sulky Berlin, instinctive and strict as a beetle, 
And deep in her webs, the puzzles of Moscow, 
And eastward the enormous wall no longer the guardian 
Of magic and poise ; and frightened, frightening, Tokio. 
Against the pressure of public events, intensified by all the 
communications and inter-relations of our time, stands the 
individual, struggling to make a little space for ordinary human 
life. Mr. Prokosch draws comfort, not from any political or 
religious faith, but from an anti-romantic significance that he 
reads into the familiar symbols of romantic poetry. The 
glittering Pleiades, the birds in the elms at dusk, the shimmering 
seas, the beasts devouring their prey under the moon, indifferent 
to man—he sees in these the images of man’s limitation for 
good and evil : ° 
We have still to learn and endure how the marvel and vigour 
Of youth must vanish and from these arteries forever 
The springing delight must leak, and all our adoring 
Valleys and waves and wonder. . . . 
The peculiar quality of this poetry is the kind of agonising 
delight that is distilled from a slow movement of Mozart ot 
Beethoven. One of the curious things about poetry is that a 
statement of despair can be a kind of consolation and can hint 
at the limits of the disaster. At the end of Fable, which is one 
of the best poems that Mr. Prokosch has written, we see the 
process working : 
O my world, O what have you done to me ? 
For my love has turned to a laurel tree, 


The axe hangs trembling over the Isles, 

The Lyre has loosened her flaming miles, 
And the door is locked and the key is lost, 
And the gulls lie stiffening in the frost, 

And the rippled snow is tracked with blood 
And my love lies cold in the burning wood. 


Often a second book of poems is little more than an imitation 
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> RECOMMENDED BY THE BOOK SOCIETY 
oki, (The Life of Thomas Griffiths Wainewright, 1794-1847) 
the by JONATHAN CURLING 
be The first full-length biography of the notorious artist-author-forger-poisoner-friend of 
hye Lamb, Hazlitt and de Quincey. ‘‘ Admirably written, excellently printed work, surely 
t he the final placing of Wainewright.”—-Sir Hugh Walpole. With 18 Illustrations. 12/6 net. 
The e 
ig Half - Time? 
for The memoirs of Capt. H. B. P. Wakelam, the famous B.B.C. sports commentator. A 
book that will appeal to every member of the vast public beyond the microphone which 
delights in Capt. Wakelam’s broadcasts. 7/6 net. 
The Story of Achilles My Katie Greets You 
sing By W. H. D. ROUSE By LADY EVELYN GIFFARD 
t oF — “Lady Evelyn Giffard’s narrative of the stirring 
at a The welcome successor to this author’s fine times of the Reformation, her portraits of 
unt rendering of The Story of the Odyssey, published many great figures who played their parts in 
Hm last autumn. “A scholarly book, a brave book, the religious controversies of the time, above 
the all, her lifelike studies of Luther and Katie, 


and a book that will make Homer alive for 
raise this book much above the level of average 


. ” 
. 4 : he » @ great ghost. mee ceria pert 
many to whom he is only em gh ' fiction, and give it the additional importance 
Herbert Sidebotham in The Sunday Times. that attaches to a careful reconstruction of 
500 pages. 7,6 net. historical events.’”—Scotsman. 7/6 net. 
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of the first, but The Carnival is not a mere dilution of The 
Assassins. It shows an increasing intellectual understanding 
and an increasing skill in the use of lyrical measures, and it 
shows all the verbal felicity and the richness of imagery that 
made The Assassins startling and memorable. 

MICHAEL ROBERTS. 


TRADE BARRIERS 


and the Economic Unity of Europe. By H. 
(Allen and Unwin. 21s.) 


Tariff Levels 

Liepmann. 
TuIs massive work of economic scholarship is designed to 
give an accurate quantitative content to the arguments on 
trade barriers which have so inevitably preoccupied the minds 
of economists and statesmen since the War. To say that 
these barriers have increased is to utter a truism; but by 
how much? What is the appropriate standard by which to 
compare specific and ad valorem duties; duties imposed 
partly for revenue and duties wholly protectionist in intention ; 
duties designed to ‘‘ equalise costs of production ” and duties 
successfully aiming at total exclusion? How should one 
estimate the importance of a tariff which, like that of “ free 
trade” England in the immediate pre-crisis years, admitted 
most goods free while imposing really heavy dues on certain 
small but important groups? How can one judge the effects 
of tariffs in altering the localisation of industry and the flow 
of trade ? How much, and in what respects, have the various 
nations of Europe found their export markets among their 
neighbours closed to them? And finally, how must one 
deal with the situation which has arisen since 1931, in which 
tariffs are quite eclipsed as trade-regulators and _ trade- 
destroyers by the rise of quotas and exchange restrictions ? 
Mr. Liepmann has, by immense ingenuity and labour, provided 
an answer for all these queries except the last. Confronted 
by this problem, he candidly throws in his hand; here, 


admittedly, is matter for a completely separate and probably 
equally monumental study. 
His theoretical generalisations, though sound enough, 


confess a certain lack of originality and ee but he 
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has provided a wealth of material from which others 
draw their own conclusions or by which they, may check their 
previous speculations. As a work of reference for the economic 
specialist Tariff Levels deserves—and is likely—to become 4 
standard. 


DESERT ISLANDER 

a Valley of this Restless Mind. 1 
” “mRoutleige. 7s. 6d.) a ee Muggeridg, 
FIFTY years ago, to have said of a book—on a serious subject, 
by an experienced writer, under the imprint of a reputable 
firm—that it was grammatical, would have been to damn. jt 
with faint praise ; nowadays it is an extravagant e¢ expression 
of surprise and gratitude. There are, no doubt, many reason, 
for this general decay of literary decency—the popular heresy 
that resemblance constitutes identity; pernicious carly 
association with teachers who, instead of knocking the elements 
of syntax into their pupils’ pates, regard ‘* English ” classes 
as an opportunity to inflame their imaginations ; later, the 
habit of the typewriter and the stenographer ; the final anni 
ment of the long-estranged marriage of popular journalism 
and literature. Whatever the influences, Mr. Muggeridge 
has escaped them, and it is a pleasure to welcome him into 
that very small company of writers whose work would escape 
the red ink of the Victorian governess. His new book gives 
the reader the hope that no two words mean exactly the game 
to him; the punctuation, though not always orthodox 
(commas before ands), is usually consistent ; with the exception 
of three painful conjunctival uses of “like,” there are no 
barbarities of grammar; there is an abundance of literary 
allusion and concealed quotation to flatter the reader’s know. 
ledge. It is, in fact, a highly unusual and welcome piece of 
workmanship. 

The approval of the Victorian governess would, however, 
be rigidly limited to the book’s style. Much of the subject 
matter would strike her as obscene and blasphemous and 
may even now offend the fastidious. That warning should 
be given before the book is commended without reserve, 
But it is a warning to the reader, not a criticism of the writer, 
because the indecent passages of the book are not blemishes; 
they are an organic part of it, necessary to its life. 

It is not an easy book to describe. It has affinities, in form, 
with Candide and, in temper, with Voyage au bout de la mut, 
It is a highly symbolised and stylised autobiography whos 
range includes satirical reportage and something very nea 
prophecy. 

“* What are you interested in ? ’ asks the literary editor. 

I said I was interested in Lust and in Money and in God. 

* I’ve seen a book lying about that might be suitable, Short notice 
if worth it.’ ” 

These three are the topics of Mr. Muggeridge’s enquiry. 
Several incidents—one very brilliantly and ruthlessly describes 
a passage with an intellectual and humane wanton—illustrate 
his attitude to lust, which is that of the surfeited and rather 
scared Calvinist. No one with an acute moral sense could take 
these passages for pornography; they will, however, be 
distasteful to those who shirk the theological implications of 
the word ‘‘ Lust”; to those, in particular, who like something 
‘spicey.”” They are very dry and gloomy episodes reminiscent 
of the ‘‘ When lovely woman stoops to folly ” passage in The 
Waste Land. In brief, what Mr. Muggeridge has discovered 
and wishes to explain is the ancient piece of folk-wisdom that 
Lust and Love are antithetical and that Lust is boring 

His conclusions about money are that it has become th 
symbol in terms of which the greater part of mankind measure 
happiness and well-being ; that it is in fact trash. The hero 
for a few delirious weeks enjoys the favours of Mammon, 
who is symbolised by a “Sir John”; he is abandoned % 
capriciously as he has been adopted. He goes on a quest 0 
money among his friends, finds a little and deliberately throws 
it away as worthless. 

His quest for God, for ‘‘ Purity of Heart,” does 
him very far. He meets an urbane Archdeacon, a theatrical 
Anglo-Catholic monk, a_ revivalist, a psychoanalyst, @ 
Indian theosophist, a rose-growing Rector and finds tht 
none of them are of any help to him. His is that particular) 
English loneliness of a religiously minded man suddenly 
made alive to the fact that he is outside Christendom. 

The conclusions he reaches, indeed, are sound and t 
he has arrived at negative truths by a highly interestin: ' 
Three other major characters move through the types wit 
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In the very heart of the Continent, yet but a 
day’s journey from London, lies this enchanting 
holiday land .. . where life rolls along so genially 
. . . where the old rubs shoulders so pleasantly 
| with the new. 
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throng the book—the Left-wing political journalist, the 
perverted novelist, and a mysterious and horrible Mrs. Angel ; 


all these are drawn with a precision and confidence that suggest. 


portraiture. Mrs. Angel, decaying, restless, tenacious of life, 


actuated by nothing except a futile curiosity, is the most remark-' 


able of three triumphs of writing which, alone, would make 
the book valuable. 

What has been written above may suggest the temper of the 
book ; it gives little idea of the form. It is written in the first 
person but it makes no attempt at autobiography in the chrono- 
lozical or informative sense. ‘The first words are, ‘‘ Looking 
for God, I sat in Westminster -Abbey”’; the last: -“‘I, a 
man, an atom of love, was soon to die, as.every other man and 
beast and plant and stone, the very universe, must die.” Thus, 
in a sense, the whole order of the book has been turned topsy- 
turvey. Between these grave statements are included: a 
very good, brief letter describing a domestic holiday in Egypt, 
a dream of a dying wife, an analysis of newspaper reading, great 
gushes of rather Dickensian compassion quickly stifled ; there 
is a scene of street-corner oratory which deserves extensive 
quotation : 

‘“** We are all in the same plight,’ I shouted, ‘ al! strangers in a 
strange land.’ 

One or two gathered round . . . They were menacing. Someone 
gave me a push. ‘ You shut your mouth,’ one or two of them 
grumbled. 

* Ladies and gentlemen,’ I began, to reassure them, ‘I am here 
tonight to ask you to give your votes .. .” 

Now they were easier. They stood back. 

* Comrades,’ I began, ‘ you know what. . . hunger is . 
have a Vote; castit...’ 

* Hear, hear!’ one or two shouted. 

* May I suggest,’ I went on, warming, ‘ that you become registered 
readers of the Daily Express. It’s first with the news; .. . its 
motto is service ; it costs only a penny.’ 

I took off my hat and they began to feel in their pockets.” 

This passage, greatly compressed in quotation, is typical of 
the author’s method ; the sudden superb swoop into nonsense 
is, for the man of words, one of the bitterest denials possible ; 
the denial that anything is more worth saying than anything 
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The book combines the sense of futility of the « tWenties® 
with the serious mindedness and world-conscientiousnesg ry 
“thirties.” I suspect that in the next ten years we shalj ze 
number of imitators, as its spirit of disillusionment steal 

But it is too much to hope that 5, 
shall see many as well written. EVELYN Waves, 





DETECTIVE FICTION 


Epitaph For a Spy. By Eric Ambler. (Hodder and Stoughton 


7s. 6d. 
The Four False Weapons. By John Dickson Carr, (Hamis 
Hamilton. 7s. 6d.) Mt 


Arrogant Alibi. 
The Body in the Trawl. 
Treason in My Breast. 
93.160) 
Unhandsome Corpse. By Sarah Campion. (Peter Davies. 75. 6d 
The Malinsay Massacre. By Dennis Wheatley and J, G, Link 


By C. Daly King. (Crime Club. 7s, 64) 
By Alec Glanville. (Harrap, 75, 4 
By Anthony Gilbert. (Crime Cj 


(Hutchinson. 3s. 6d.) 
The Jordans Murder. By Sidney Fowler. (Herbert Jenkig 
7s. 6d.) " 
Murder in Switzerland. By Edmund Snell. (Robert Hale 
7s. 6d.) , 


The Pub on the Pool. By A. D. Divine. (Collins. 7s, 64, 


THE first novel on my list, though it cannot strictly be ij 
to fall under the detective canon, deserves pride of place g 
that very rare bird—a spy story which never puts the lay 
strain upon credulity. It is the best tale of this kind I hay 
read since the classic Riddle of the Sands. The hero, Vadasy 
is a young Hungarian teacher of languages, an exile from hi 
own country, one of that pathetic floating population ¢ 
no-man’s-land, in constant anxiety lest he shall be deported, 
This anxiety makes him an easy pawn for the French police 
when a roll of films from a camera in his possession is found 
to contain photographs of the coastal fortifications round 
Toulon. It is soon clear that one of the ten visitors at the 
pension where Vadassy is staying must be a real spy and mus 
have taken Vadassy’s camera by mistake for his own. 
Beghin, of the French Intelligence Service, holding ou 
naturalisation as a bribe to Vadassy, politely blackmails him 
into finding out which of these guests possesses a camen 
similar to his own. Vadassy is a diffident, introspective young 
man, to whom “reality is always so obstructive,” and thu 
gives a genuine impression of reality to the mission upon 
which he so unwillingly embarks. The ten suspects ar 
drawn with skill, and one of them—the German Social Demo- 
crat, Schimler, whose wife and child are virtually hostages in 
Germany—is a most poignant and convincing study. There are 
no concessions to the conventional spy-story nonsense in Mr. 
Ambler’s book: situations and suspense are admirably con 
trived, with a feeling that goes uncomfortably deeper tha 
melodrama. 

The scene of The Four False Weapons is also laid in France, 
and the book is notable, amongst other things, for the retum 
of Mr. Carr’s unconventional French detective, Bencolin. 
Mr. Carr’s plots often convey the impression that someone 
has presented him with a fantastically improbable situation 
and a list of the most insane, random and paradoxical acces 
sories, and has defied him to knock some sense out of them, 
As usual, he makes it appear the most logical thing in the 
world when, in this new book, a demi-mondaine is found 
dead with a revolver, a razor, a stiletto and a box of poisonouspill 
grouped around her, none of which has caused her death. There 
is some hanky-panky with an electric clock to exercise the 
scientific reader: the characters stand up in their own right: 
and suspicion flits like a butterfly from one person to anothet. 
You will also find plenty of good and amusing dialogue 0 
enliven the detection. 

Arrogant Alibi is an excellent example of the “ straight” 
detective novel—many angles, but no frills: some readers 
may find Mr. King’s attitude of detachment towards bis 
characters a trifle forbidding ; his plot, however, is comples, 
ingenious, and scrupulously fair. The sixth sense, which 
every detection-addict develops, enabled me to pick th 
criminal quite soon; but I take credit for having spottee 
the vital flaw in his defences, exposed later in the denouemet 
when the foot of the Egyptian mummy begins to move. Th 
most puzzling thing in the book is how a number of telephot 
calls were received without ever apparently having bee 
made: Mr. King provides the clue to this in a long techni 
exposition which will entrance the more studious readet 
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VAUXHALL 
ENGINEERING 
LEADERSHIP GIVES 
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Remarkable Economy 
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Independent Springing 
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No-Draught Ventilation 


(fresh air without shivers) 


Overhead Valves 
(A Vauxhall feature for 16 years) 
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some of which are still exclusive to Vauxhall. 
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World’s Basin economical 
Ten. On a recent R.A.C. 
official trial the saloon did 
43.4 mpg. Twelve 
thousand have been sold 
within 6 months of its 
introduction. Independ- 
ent Springing. Saloons 
from £168. 


12 LP. 


For the owner who wants 
six-cylinder performance 
with four-cylinder running 
costs. Smooth; effortless; 
economical, Independent 
Springing. Saloon £215. 


m.p.g. Independent Springing. 


phenomenal power and unique petrol consumption. 
Saloon (as illustrated) £182. 


Britain’s most popular 
e e@ ‘ Fourteen”. Brilliant per- 
formance. 


improved si refined since it made motoring history. On 


a recent R.A.C. official trial the 14 h.p. saloon did 30.31 
De Luxe Saloon £225. 


Touring Saloon with built-in luggage boot £230. 





D OWN... 


W every drop engines get 20% more power out of 





every drop of petrol used. That is why recent 

R.A.C official petrol consumption trials, over 
1,000 miles of public roads, produced _ these 
extraordinary results :-— 


SOE ce wes cvesncee+ Cee 
FORM 2 cee ne es Oe eee 
TOR ec ccc esters ree 


Compare these figures witii those obtainable cn 
cars of similar power. And then compare general 
performance. 


Thanks to Vauxhall Engineering Leadership this 
remarkable economy is only one of the many feat- 
ures that are available to the purchaser of any 
Vauxhall from 10 h.p. to 25 h.p. 


Unless you try a Vauxhall, you are not being fair 
to yourself. 


“ ENGINEERING LEADERSHIP,” a book of interest to all 
motorists, will be sent on request by Vauxhall Motors Ltd., Luton. 
Any Vauxhall dealer will provide an adequate trial run on 
any Vauxhall model and prove its petrol economy. 





THE VAUXHALL TEN has true Vauxhall distinction, exceptional room, 


Standard Saloon £168. De Luxe 


Vauxhall’s luxury care 
r ry Designed to meet world cor 

petition. 80m.p.h. when you 
want it. On: : peeves R.A.C. official trial the 25 h.p. saloon 
did 22.48 m.p.g. Independent Springing. All Synchro- 
mesh gearbox. Hydraulic brakes. Built-in interior heater 
and defroster. Many other luxuries. Saloon with built-in 
luggage boot, £315. 


Consistently 


7-str. Limousine £595. 
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LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 





At HOME or ABROAD 
on 
BUSINESS or PLEASURE BENT 


Lloyds Bank Travellers Cheques 
(in denominations of £5 and £10) 
or World Letters of Credit (for 
amounts from £20 to £5,000) will 
be found a safe and convenient 
method of obtaining money as 
required during your travels. 


These documents may be 
purchased at their face value from 
any Office of the Bank. 





Head Office: 
71 LOMBARD ST., LONDON, E.C.3 
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£1,000 invested in the 


Planet Building Society 
a year ago 


is still worth 


£1,000 to-day 


No 20% drop in market value. No anxiety 
about Income either. So if you are locking for 
an investment which will give you greater 
security of Capital and a good and reliable 
interest on it, the Planet meets your requirements. 
Moreover, your money is always available at 
short notice whenever you should wish to with- 
draw all or part of it. 


The current rate is 3}°%,. As there is no 
income Tax to pay, this is equivalent to 


£4 -16 -6% 


on a taxable investment. 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Founded 1848. Funds £2,240,000 
Reserves £150,000 
Full details from the Secretary, 


R. J. DAY, 17 PLANET HOUSE, 
FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 
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The murder upon which Michael Lord and his PSycholog; 
friend, Dr. Pons are here engaged, is that of an Amen 
hostess. It takes place during a concert at her house ; and, 
for suspects, you are offered a couple -of Egyptologists an 
erratic young girl, a medical practitioner, a butler, and 
political boss. a 

The Body in the Trawl is a more ingenuous sort of yy 
though not without merit. For those who, like myself, ‘pif 
undergo almost any discomforts for the sake of sailing, the 
Hendon manner of Inspector Miller and the facetiousnesg 
his yachtsmen friends will not prove an insuperable obs 
to reading a book whose scene is laid among the Essex creeks, 
The action, touched off by the discovery of a chain-en 
corpse in the trawl of ‘‘ Tiny” Meldrum’s yacht, involves 4 
beautiful girl and a London bucket-shop. The 
stands out a milé, but the path to him is not nearly so obvious, 
Anthony Gilbert's Treason in My Breast shows this excellent 
author a bit off colour. His theme, announced by that shay 
lawyer, Arthur Crook, is that “few murderers would 9 
unhung if people used their eyes more. It’s the man selling 
violets in the gutter, the woman exercising her Pekinese, 
the chap reading the midday racing news in the Tube who 
actually have the chance to spot the murderer.” So, when 
Janet Scott sees a woman’s distraught face at a window of 
the opposite block of flats, and determines to avert whatever 
tragedy it is that threatens this woman, at the cost of gaining 
a reputation for an impertinent busybody, we can be sure 
that her curiosity will be rewarded. The opening chapter, 
and the disquictingyglimpses into private mental homes, are 
good; but the beok’as a whole lacks giip and _ incisivenes 
as it unfolds. 

Unhandsome Corpse is an example of the pitfalls that await 
the “‘ straight” fiction writer when he embarks upon the 
deceptive paths of crime. Miss Campion writes well, observes 
more than well, has an eye for character and a taste for pungent 
humour ; but these qualities, and a knowledge of rigor mortis, 
will not enable a writer to get away with murder. The setting, 
a girls’ school (‘‘ grade of School—School,” as Evelyn Waugh 
put it), is described with fidelity and almost shocking relish, 
The ‘‘unhandsome corpse” has nothing on the mistresses 
as far as unhandsomeness goes. ‘The opening scenes, however, 
are cluttered up wit. far too much detail: we have no idea 
what the Headmistress really did find in her map cupboard, 
till almost the last page (the identity of the corpse ought to 
play some part in a murder story); the matron’s sweet tooth 
is first heard of on p. 281: and, much as hockey will no doubt 
do for the physique, I cannot believe that it would enable a 
delicately nurtured female to tote even a_ bantam-weight 
corpse so negligently up and down those long, long school 
corridors. Still, I have no doubt that, when Miss Campion 
has learnt more of the technique, she will commit murders 
with the best of them. 

The Malinsay Massacre, which, as the title suggests, has 
a nice high death-roll, is one of those portfolios of crime which 
Mr. Wheatley invented. There are none of those diverting 
little packets of cigarette ends, bloodstained hairs, &c., with 
which the compiler garnished his previous portfolios, most 
of the action being narrated in the form of letters. There is, 
however, a small tablet; and I advise the reader to accept 
Mr. Wheatley’s assurance that the poison has been extracted 
from this tablet; and to suck it, if he wants a vital clue. 
The plot, concerned with the mopping-up of the Raeburns, 
Earls of Malinsay, is quite satisfactory, if on the simple side. 
I am a little doubtful, though, if old gentlemen in 1899 were 
talking about ‘‘ the subconscious mind,” or if at the same date 
a bedroom in a house on a West Scottish island would & 
fitted with a wash-basin, h. and c. 

The remaining three novels are in the Gamma class. The 
Fordans Murder deals, in a style like badly mixed cement, 
with the body ofan American millionaire found naked neat 
a Quaker settlement in England. Murder in Switzerland, 4 
spy story, invites us to discover the identity of ‘‘ the Black 
Spider,” and is full of sudden death, mysterious scientists, 
purple fog and scarlet women. The Pub on the Pool is distinctly 
more readable—an honest-to-goodness thriller moving at 4 
spanking pace up and down the Thames and across the Channel 
in the wake of rival smuggling gangs. Mr. Divine is ® 
resourceful as his heroine, Anne Coppard, and his knowledge 
of the sea cannot be disputed. 
NICHOLAS BLAKE. 
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Exterior view of The Royal Cancer H¢ spital, 


SICKNESS 
THE ONLY 
PASSPORT 


The Royal Cancer Hospital (free) is supported entirely 


THE SPECTATOR 


'y voluntary gifts. 


It receives no grants from any 


Government or Municipal Service. 


No payments are 


asked from patients. No recommendation-letters are 
necessary. The only passports are the facts that the 
applicant is afflicted by Cancer or Tumour, and is 
unable to pay. There are, inevitably, some for whom 
no hope of cure exists. For such, a number of beds 
are appropriated. There they remain, well tended and 
incomfort for the rest of their days. For the majority 
the case is otherwise. 


It can be readily understood that the treatment of 
patients in this hospital involves exceptional expendi- 
tue; and not only do they require unusually costly 
a but their general condition requires special 
let. 


In addition to the care of patients, a Research Institute 
is carried on by a trained Scientific Staff, engaged in 
investigating the problems of this fell disease. This 
adds seriously to the annual expense, but it is work of 
such world-wide reputation and importance that its 
hampering for want of funds would be a world-wide 
disaster. 


PLEASE. SEND 4. GIFT TO THE TREASURER 


Che Royal 


Fancer 
Hospital 


( FREE ) 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 








THE JN G JN COOKER 


SAVES MORE 
THAN IT COSTS 






@ Fuel consumption of standard domestic 
guaranteed less than two tons (say £4) a year. 


@ Always ready—all night, all day. 
@ Needs attention only once every 12 hours. 


@ Saves time, saves food, keeps the kitchen clean 
and healthy. 


The Aga Cooker was invented by a Nobel prizewinner and 
physicist, and is designed on scientific heat storage principles 
for every form of cooking. The boiling plate, simmering plate, 
roasting oven and simmering oven are all maintained at exactly 
the right temperature by thermostatic control. You can cook 
anything at literally any time on an Aga, and cook it perfectly. 
In the wonderful simmering oven you can also keep food hot 
and appetising for hours on end. And however hard you work 
an Aga, it will never exceed its fuel allowance. 


ING ZN COOKERS 


BRITISH MADE THROUGHOUT 








a 


The word Aga is the registered trade mark ef Aga Heat Ltd.) 
POST COUPON NOW Audley Street, London, W.r. y 
Telephone ; Mayfair 6131 i 
Please send me free, without obligation, illustrated literature on i 
| AGA COOKERS & WATER HEATERS y 
l 
NAME j 
| ADDRESS - 
I 
S.1 | 
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FICTION 


== 


By FORREST REID 


English Rue. By Martin Hare. (Heinemann. Ios. 6d.) 
Own Wilderness. By N. Warner Hooke. (Putnam: 7s. 6d.) 
The Ugly Dachshund. By G. B. Stern. (Cassell. 6s.) 
Hearken Unto the Voice. By Franz Werfel. (Jarrolds. 8s. 6d.) 


THE price of fiction seems to be going up. The change is 
being effected very. quietly, -butI should think today almost 
as many novels are published at 8s. 6d. as at 7s. 6d., and 
though this is no doubt a good thing from the publisher’s 
point of view, I wonder if it is equally good from that of the 
writer—particularly the young and unknown writer. Miss 
Hare’s English Rue, for instance, is published at Ios. 6d. 
It contains 517 pages very closely printed in small type. 
But here, surely, considering the high price, we might have 
been given an extra hundred pages and a larger type, which 
would both have looked better and been more comfortable 
to read. 

English Rue is a chronicle novel and a thoroughly sound 
one. By “sound” I mean that it is carefully written and 
extremely competent without possessing any striking originality. 
This is not such faint praise as it may seem. I should call 
Trollope, for example, a sound writer; Emily Bronté an 
original one. Miss Hare follows her characters from the 
cradle to the grave, and at the end of the book we feel that 
we know all about them. The history opens with some 
nursery scenes, but it is a comprehensive nursery, for three 
families of children are grouped there under the guidance of 
Miss Fairchild, the governess, and Miss Fairchild, though 
only a subsidiary figure, is one of the best things in the book. 
I regretted when she passed out of it, but her passing was 
inevitable. Gradually the interest is narrowed down from 
the general to the particular. Upon certain of the children 
the light is focussed, the others drift more or less into space, 
and in the end the story becomes almost wholly that of Nan 
and Roger. 

These two are friends ; they seem destined for each other ; 
as they grow up it is taken for granted that they will marry, 
and they themselves take it for granted. Then Linda inter- 
venes. Earlier in the tale Roger had met her casually without 
anything remarkable happening, but on this particular night, 
at a party, he suddenly feels that she is the loveliest creature 
he has ever seen. ‘‘ Before she had spoken to him he was 
violently in love.” 

I suppose such things happen. The misfortune in this case 
is that Roger is well off and able to marry her. They have 
nothing in common, all his interests are serious, all Linda’s 
superficial. For a few months the passion survives; then 
follow years of regret. Roger plunges into his work; he is 
a doctor with advanced views, an experimentalist, a scientist. 
Linda gives him grounds for divorcing her, but it is too late. 
He has let Nan down, and Nan, to patch up her life, has 
made an unromantic marriage of convenience. Yet eventually, 
in middle age, they come together, and the scene now shifts 
to the Tyrol. 

Meanwhile nephews and nieces are growing up, and Jean- 
Jacques, the son of Roger and Linda, is brought into the 
foreground. He is an actor, an actor of genius: at least 
Miss Hare says so, though I myself think that genius is not 
the right word. An actor has talent and temperament, as a 
singer has a voice and temperament; but it is Shakespeare 
or Verdi who has the genius. Moreover, if one is writing 
of a genius, it is better perhaps to allow the reader to divine 
this for himself. Jean-Jacques struck me as a clever and 
amiable young man, and that was all. I should even be 
more inclined to suspect a spark of genius in the eccentric 
Uncle Charles who, like the artist in Henry James’s Madonna 
of the Future, spent all his life in preparing for and dreaming 
over the masterpiece he was never to paint. Miss Hare, in 
fact, is really more at home when dealing with ordinary 
people. But the book is an excellent example of quiet realism 
that never passes beyond the bounds of good taste. 

I cannot say this of Miss Warner Hooke’s Own Wilderness, 
for I have an impression that the author rather likes to administer 
shocks. The book is the third volume of « trilogy, dealing 
with the adventures of a half-brother and sister, Biff and 


Netta. I have not read the earlier instalments, but imap; 
that they deal with the childhood and adolescence of this v 
sophisticated pair : indeed they are still only adolescents when 
the present story comes to a close. It is an uneven Performance, 
As a study of lower class life the greater part of it is admirable 
—closely observed, written with humour and Vivacity—by, 
what Miss Hooke apparently lacks is a critical faculty, Tam 
not thinking now of the improprieties—some of which are 
funny and some not—but of certairi passages of cheap facetioys. 
ness. These are the more deplorable because so much of the 
book is really good. The greengrocer Joe Tumbell and hig 
genteel wife, their little boy, the sister-in-law, Mrs. Plank—alj 
these persons live. Biff and Netta belong to a different class. 
they have come into the Tumbell’s world because they have no 
money and must earn a living. So Biff drives the delivery yap, 
and Netta is governess to the little boy. But behind the gay 
and animated scene there is another and less pleasant motif, 
the first note of which must have been struck in an earlier 
volume.- ‘Not to mince matters, the drama is one of incest, 
The first step, apparently, was taken by Biff, and almost in the 
days of childhood : in its later development it is Netta who plays 
the chief part. Back in the old ruined mansion of their child. 
hood, to which they return together, the story reaches its tragic 
culmination. The theme is certainly unusual. But, among 
modern writers, it. has. been treated- more than once by 
d’Annunzio, and I see no reason why it should not be treated, 
nor anything in Miss Hooke’s perfectly frank treatment of it 
to which exception can be made. The passages in her book 
that jarred upon me were of a very different and quite external 
nature. Evidently they were introduced deliberately, so that 
it would be useless to point them out. I cannot, however, 
accept Miss Hooke’s valuation of her hero and heroine. Nett, 
I admit, has a certain charm, though she is at times a little 
“* catty,” but Biff seems to me to have all the callousness and) 
brutality of the potential criminal. Neither possesses an even 
rudimentary moral sense. 


Can one write a novel in which all the characters are dogs? 
I have pondered the idea more than once, and reluctantly decided 
in the negative. In The Ugly Dachshund Miss Stern makes 
the attempt, and it is a praiseworthy attempt. But though I am 
sure dog-lovers will rejoice in the book, ‘have a feeling that dogs 
themselves might dislike it. Are they quite as Miss Stem 
paints them? ‘The love-making, it seems to me, strikes a 
dubious note, and the blasé little griffon, Voltaire, did not 
convince me. He is a dog in shape, but surely his psychology 
is human. The idea of the book probably was suggested by 
Hans Andersen’s The Ugly Duckling. A Great Dane pup is 
brought up with a litter of dachshunds, and imagines himself 
to be one of them. That is to say, he tries to get on knees, to 
be a pet, and of course Miss Stern makes the most of all this 
comedy element. Nevertheless, the spaniel Maria in The 
Irish R.M., and M. Bergeret’s Riquet seem to me closer to 
the real thing than Miss Stern’s dogs. Maria and Riquet, it 
is true, are shown only in relation to humans, while Miss 
Stern chooses the much more difficult plan of going behind the 
dogs themselves. But actually she compromises, as Kenneth 
Grahame did in The Wind in the Willows, so that we have 
neither animals nor humans. I do not think The Wind in th 
Willows a very good book ; I donot think The Ugly Dachshund 
a very good book. They are enjoyable, but in both cases the 
standards are human, there is an implied human superiority, 
while in the book of my imagination the standards would be 
entirely animal. 

““T have been taken to task,” Matthew Arnold once com- 
plained, “‘ coupled by a strange perversity of fate, with just 
that very one of the Hebrew prophets whose style I admire the 
least, and called sometimes an elegant Jeremiah, sometimes 4 
spurious Jeremiah, a Jeremiah about the reality of whos 
mission the writer in the Daily Telegraph has his doubts.” No 
reader of Hearken Unto the Voice will.doubt the reality of the 
mission of Franz Werfel’s Jeremiah. I preferred this vivid 
Biblical novel to Thomas Mann’s Joseph in Egypt, because 0 
its superior qualities of imagination and vision. It is a g 
book. 
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# The Greatest New Translation & 
since the Authorised Version & 
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MOFFATT 
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‘LOTTE LEHMANN & TOSCANINI 


What one of the world’s greatest singers really thinks 
of the world’s greatest conductor, in a signed article 
in the current Ascot Fashions number of “ Vogue.” 
Also intimate photos of rehearsals for the new United 
Ballet opening in London next month, exclusive 
ilustrations of costumes and décors, etc. And a present 
Etonian’s candid thoughts about the Fourth of June. 


VOGUE «: all bookstails, 1/- 








LEISURE 


Leisure is the state of having time to do what you really 
want, and very much opposed to the state of having nothing 


to do. Books can help to make real leisures—books to soak 

yourself deeply in; books to tell you how to run the garden, 

or where to fish; books to keep the children happy; maps and 

guide-books to tell you where to go; books to tell you what 
happened long ago wherever you may be. 

d. 


& E. BUMPUS, LTD. 
477 


Booksellers to His Majesty the King 
LONDON, W.1 


IF YOU 


MAYFAIR 3601 
were rescued | 
from the sea— 


Unceasingly for the past 114 years 
Life-boatmen have been saving an 
average of over a life each day. No 
call of distress goes unheeded. Give to 
these brave men to whatever extent 
you can afford, just as if it were your 
own life they had saved at sea. Give 
generously in pounds, shillings or 
pence. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 


ThekARL OF HARROWBY, Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Hon. Treasurer. Secretary 









































*s Hospital is 





The cost of running Guy 


13d. - . - every second 
8/8 - - - per minute 
£26 - . - - per hour 
£622 . . - per day 
£4,365 - : - per week 
£18,917 « . - per month 
£227,000 - - - per year 






Think, for a moment, of the enormous responsibility of 
Guy’s Hospital in facing expenses like this on an assured 
income of only £69,000, without refusing in any way the 
necessary demands of every man, woman and child 
who seeks new health and relief from pain within the 
Hospital’s walls. 


An ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION or a donation will make it 
easier for Guy’s to continue its progressive work. Please 
send to The Treasurer, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, S.E.1. 


GUY'S 
HOSPITAL 


aetacten*antwaes'estec’acustas'ac'as'ac'as"es'es*as"aces'as"es'adas‘as'aaaha 


A Poor Old Age Pensioner, 72, 


suffering from CANCER and Bronchitis. Cared for 
by devoted daughter. Total income after paying rent 
only 18s. per week. PLEASE HELP us to provide 
special diet and alleviate his distress. (Case 146/38) 












There are also very many other sad cases for which 
funds are urgently required to enable us to provide 
weekly grants for special nourishment, fares to hospitals, 
medical requisites, nursing services, bed linen, etc. Do 
please be one of their good friends and send a donation. 


Peete ett ttt titers 


Details of this and other cases will 
be sent on request to the Secretary, 


NATIONAL SOCIETY 
FOR CANCER RELIEF 
47 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 
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“ROYAL MAIL 






BRITAIN’S FASTEST SERVICE TO 


SOUTH AMERICA 


BRAZIL, URUGUAY & ARGENTINA 
Regular Sailings from Southampton and London 


ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR ST., S.W.I. ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL ST., 2.0.3 
N = LIVERPOOL - BIRMINGHAM ~- MANCHESTER - CARDIFF + GLASGOW 























NATURAL 
HEALING 


ay ™ So x 
This Hydro, standing in beautiful grounds in Hertford- | 
shire, is within 30 minutes of London. 
It is completely equipped for Diagnoses, X-Ray and Laboratory 
facilities. Patients may come for treatment under their own doctor's 
supervision. Modern efficiency is maintained by a qualified staff 
in the giving of 
Hydrotherapeutic, Physiotherapeutic, 
Electrotherapeutic, Massage and Dietary 
under close supervision of resident physicians. An important aim is 
the re-education of the patient along lines of future healthful living. 
@ If you cannot make a pe ] 


and prospectus to The 


The STANBOROUGHS Hydro 


Stanborough Park (11), Watford, Herts. 7<y7hene; Cue" 


(Watford) 2262 
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rsonal visit, Pp write for information 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


GEOGRAPHY IN ‘THE 
MIDDLE AGES 
By G. H. T. Kimble 


Our age, which has witnessed a set- 
back in politics and morals, cannot ridicule 
the middle ages for being, as far as 
geography was concerned, less enlight- 
ened than the second-century Ptolemy 
and his school. Mr. Kimble’s very 
able treatise (Methuen, 15s.) shows 
that the Christian West for centuries 
ignored Ptolemy and other Greek writers 
and drew its geographical ideas mainly 
from Genesis and Pliny. A narrow 
orthodoxy discouraged enquiry. Mean- 
while in our ‘‘ Dark Ages” Moslem 
geographers, who knew Ptolemy, went 
ahead and developed their science so 
that in the eleventh century they could 
fix latitudes, while they accumulated 
much topographical information. . Turk- 
ish intolerance ended this movement, of 
which Christian scholars knew little. 
Until Greek studies revived in the 
fifteenth century, geography made scant 
progress. But the growth of trade by 
sea caused the rough charts to be 
gradually improved, and the sailors’ 
practical knowledge at last penetrated 
to the philosophers’ studies. Mr. Kimble 
confirms the general belief that the 
Portuguese seamen knew much more 
about West Africa than they would 
admit, even in the fourteenth century, as 
thé trade was a valuable monopoly. He 
devotes special attention to the evolution 
of world maps and gives many examples 
among his well-chosen illustrations from 
unprinted sources. Whether the average 
mediaeval European believed that the 
world was round seems to him extremely 
doubtful. 


GENERAL WASHINGTON’S 
DILEMMA 
By Katherine Mayo 


Miss Mayo has devoted all the 
resources of her talents to exhuming a 
minor episode in the history of the 
American Revolution which involved 
Washington in an awkward, not to say 
ugly, situation. The dangers of a policy 
of reprisals are well illustrated here, 
for the British atrocity of which Wash- 
ington complained was not one for 
which the British military authorities 
were really responsible. And the 
innocent victim of American wrath 
was a French as well as an American 
prisoner, and Rochambeau, for all his 
deference to his chief, was not easy 
at the prospect of appearing before 
the world as an auxiliary in a judicial 
murder. Did he remember that the 
first time that Washington’s name 


became known to the French public it 


was as a violator of the laws of war? 
The atrocity stories of the Seven 
Years War were nearly renewed in 
1782! But all. ended well or fairly 
well. Round this simple anecdote Miss 
Mayo has woven a highly coloured 
historical tapestry or shroud. We have 
an account of the Siege of Yorktown 
which makes the creditable defence 
of that position rank with Ypres and 
Verdun for heroism. We are given a 
very dramatic account of the landing 
of the Pilgrim Fathers and a disparaging 
account of the conduct of the Virginia 
militia. Even the ‘‘ Forty-five” is 
brought in (with some odd chronology). 
Tke importance of the opposition to 
George III’s policy is exaggerated, 
and the old legend that makes the 
Howe brothers better Whigs than they 
were loyal servants of the king whose 
coat they wore is given fresh currency. 
By these methods a story worth fifty 
pages is spun out to two hundred and 
fifty, but none of the pages in this 
book (Cape, 8s. 6d.) is dull. 


DARE WE LOOK AHEAD ?, 


By Bertrand Russell and Others 


Things are pretty bad; just how 
bad are they? ‘That is the question 
examined by most of the authors of 
this book (Allen and Unwin, 5s.), 
which is based on the Fabian Lectures 
for 1937. They do not forecast what 
will happen when the worst comes 
to the worst, nor, with the possible 
exception of Mr. Morrison, sketch 
the New Jerusalem to be built when 
the storm clouds have passed away. 
Lord Russell, with practised lucidity 
and logic, analyses the influence of 
science on society and casts doubts 
on its stability; high as would appear 
to be the survival value of science, 
its effects on war and on the birth-rate 
may combine to annihilate those societies 
which it has most thoroughly impreg- 
nated. Mr. Vernon Bartlett, surveying 
the war horizon, strikes a note of qualified 
optimism which he does not altogether 
succeed in communicating to the reader. 
Mr. G. D. H. Cole, in a clear and 
common-sensible study of the econo- 
mic effects of war preparation, describes 
the immediate stimulus, the pressure 
towards autarky, the growth of vested 
interests, the distortion of the economy. 
Sir Stafford Cripps’ parallel account 
of political reactions -is very different ; 
he apparently feels that to supply 
arms to the reactionary National Govern- 
ment is little better than supplying 
them to Franco. This is the sort of 
thing which makes one despair of the 
Left. Mr. Morrison, dealing with 
** Socialism Today,” pleads that the 


next Labour Government be judged les 
by social reforms than by progres . 
socialisation. Finally, Professor tet 
paints a powerful and gloomy picture af 
the decline of civil liberties in g time 
when the governing class feels a 

to its fundamental security. This 
alone would be well worth the reader’ 
two half-crowns. 


THE ENGLISH LANDSCAp; 
By Sir William Beach Thoma; 


Defoe wrote : “‘ Whoever has travellj 
Great Britain before us, and whateye 
they have written, though they 
have had a harvest . . . yet others May 
come and glean after them by lar 
handfuls.” That is still true, 
the number of books on England hy 
multiplied since Defoe’s Tour, and jt 
will be true as long as men have their 
individuality. What characterises Sir 
William Beach Thomas’s English Lang. 
scape (Country Life, 10s. 6d.) is the 
variousness of his approach. He is the 
complete countryman—naturalist, geo. 
logist, agriculturist and historian of the 
fields. He goes below and behind th 
landscape to its causes. The presence 
of limestone or of a little carbon may 
determine the whole face of a district, 
as he points out. For him the glory of 
England belongs ‘‘ more to the saunterer 
than the geographer.” It is a short 
book, illustrated with the fine photographs 
one expects of its publishers. Yet 
with its brevity it has an air at least of 
wholeness. It is not a series of glances, 
a tour at motor speed, but rather the 
musing of one sitting with a map of 
England before him, to whom every 
name and contour bring a scene to mind, 
The result is an essay in which the use 
and beauty of the land are justly propor- 
tioned, and their interrelation explained 
by one who knows the use and under- 
stands .he beauty. ‘* The rainbow and 
the cart are in touch” expresses in the 
fewest words the writer’s synthesis of 
England, its sky, its landscape and its 
tillage. It is a plea also, mostly implicit, 
not for preservation but for a right con- 
tinuity ; for something active and creat 
ive in building and cultivation. 


AN ADVENTURE WITH A 
GENIUS 


By Alleyne Ireland 


Mr. Ireland, sailor, traveller, author 
of books on colonial administration, 
had many adventures before he became 
a member of Joseph Pulitzer’s strange 
household, a year before the death of 
that tormented figure. But that year 
provided the strangest of all his expeti- 
ences, and his account of it (Lovat 
Dickson, 7s. 6d.) is terse and vivid 
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enough to have pleased its exacting 

ject. Pulitzer, a blind, nervous 
greck, Was driven to try, through the 
eyes and activities of others, to satisfy 
his unquenchable thirst for knowledge 
and power. The author was one of six 
gertary-companions living _with 
Pulitzer at Cap Martin. Their impos- 
sible job was to read, select, and memorise 
material from a stream of European and 
American periodicals and books; to 
know everything, not only of current 
efairs but about literature, art, history ; 
snd to talk on any subject accurately 
and amusingly whenever their master 
demanded. Whatever one’s opinions 
of Pulitzer’s work as a publicist or his 
achievements as the founder of modern 
American journalism, there can be no 
doubt as to the greatness and courage of 
his last tragic efforts to keep in touch 
with a world from which he was isolated 
by infirmity. Mr. Ireland’s book adds 
a moving chapter to the existing bio- 


graphies. 


THE KAISER ON TRIAL 
By George Sylvester Viereck 


There are many silly tasks a historian 
can undertake, and one of the silliest is. 
to write a book of 518 pages (Duckworth, 
218.), proving that the Kaiser Wilhelm II 
was not the cause of the Great War. 
Mr. Viereck brings him before the 
“High Court of History ” to answer the 
charges of “‘ war guilt? made against 
him by the Allied and Associated Powers 
at Versailles, a mock trial is staged, 
counsel for the prosecution and defence 
state their cases, and witnesses living and 
dead are summoned to give evidence. 
In other hands than Mr. Viereck’s the 
procedure might have had some value ; 
but he stage-manages the trial with such 
palpable prejudice that it turns into 
farce. Indeed, it soon becomes clear 
that Mr. Viereck only assumes the 
panoply of justice to give some faint 
appearance of impartiality to his mis- 
readings of history. For the defence of 
Wilhelm II, which by now could interest 
no one, not even Mr. Viereck, turns into 
the extravagant claim that he alone had 
the will and the ability, given the chance, 
to save Europe from the Great War. 
It cannot be said that Mr. Viereck 
succeeds in making this lunatic assertion 
even faintly convincing. Wilhelm II 
had intelligence and, according to many 
observers, great personal charm; it is 
possible that Mr. Viereck’s powers of 
historical judgement have been distorted 
by his visits to Doorn. But the Kaiser 
was surrounded by the most incom- 
petent and personally repellent political 
advisers that have ever led a great 
Empire to defeat. One might forgive 
them their vanity, arrogance, brutality, 
their outbursts of hysteria; what is 
Impossible to forgive is their complete 
incapacity to see the facts of any situa- 
ton and the air of spiritual squalor 
Which surrounds them. The Kaiser 
himself, though lacking the worst faults 
ofa Holstein or a Biilow, was not 
so different that he can have any 
claim to political genius. Proust 
Somewhere says that the Kaiser had 

almost infallible artistic taste; you 
could be sure that anything he admired 
was execrable. Such connoisseurs have 
their uses ; despite all the excuses that 
can be made for him, the Kaiser can still 
Stand as a model of how not to be a 
tuler, It is only fair to add that Mr. 
Bernard Shaw thinks Mr. Viereck’s 
book a valuable piece of work, 


ARTHUR BARKER 


























I SHOULD HAVE 
STAYED HOME 


Horace McCoy 


(Author of “They Shoot Horses Don’t They?” and “No Pockets 
in a Shroud.” ) 


7/6 net 


** Not a polite book at all, but a most vivid indictment 
which reads like the truth.” 
—RALPH STRAUS in the SUNDAY TIMES. 


“For rollicking honest-to-God entertainment plus vivid 
realism Mr. McCoy has no rival at present.” 


—REYNOLDS NEWS. 


“A novel that rings true and is deeply impressive.” 


—SUNDAY MERCURY. 


IN THESE QUIET 
STREETS 


Robert Westerby 


(Author of “Only Pain is Real” and “ Wide Boys Never Work.” ) 
7/6 net 


“. .. the tale has vitality and humour, its technique is 
brilliant ... Mr. Westerby has sympathy, understanding, 
a rare sense of form, and a gift for writing dialogue. 
Even his minor characters spring instantaneously to life.” 


—THE SPECTATOR. 


“ Intimate and exciting and oddly moving.” 


—RALPH STRAUS in the SUNDAY TIMES. 


“ This is certainly a book worth reading. Mr. Westerby 
shows every sign of preparing to write a book that it will 
be necessary to read.” 


—TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


REASONABLE 
DOUBT 


by 


Geoffrey de C. Parmiter 
(Author of “ Roger Casement.” ) 
15/- net 
“. . . ean be studied with profit by layman and lawyer 
alike.”—TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


“If, like myself, you are drawn to the mysteries of real 
life, I can commend it for its fullness of detail and 


judicial tone.”—LEEDS MERCURY. 
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CALL it fortitude, stubbornness or stupidity but the British 
investor is taking these Continental week-end scares amaz- 
ingly well. On Monday the market adopted its usual 


























































prices—the jobbers’ method of riding a punch—but scarcely 
any selling developed. By Tuesday sentiment had improved 
and the market was again functioning more or less freely. 
In gold-mining shares a widespread buying movement 
gathered the momentum of a minor boom. Welcome as 
even this ripple on the placid face of markets must be to 
the rank and file of brokers, it is not the kind of movement 
one really wished to see. The buying is speculative and is 
concentrated almost entirely on the shares of compani:s, 
such as Western Holdings, which have no record of achieve- 
ment behind them and an unassessable future ahead. 

Nor can I share the view enthusiastically bandied about 
in Throgmorton Street that this boomlet in gold shares 
will “ boil over” into other sections and revitalisé the 
moribund market in home industrials. Why should it? 
The highly-specialised activity in gold shares does, admittedly, 
indicate that there are still some speculators left with enough 
courage (or cupidity ?) and money to take a chance on 
prospects, but it also points to the more important fact that 
prospects in other groups, including home industrials, are 
so blurred that these sections are being left alone. It may 
be that trade recession is slowing down, though I see little 
evidence of this yet, but most investors will want to see a 
less tense political prospect and some sign of an American 
business improvement before buying home industrials in 
any speculative sense. In my view, investors should steer 
clear of this gold share boomlet—I do not mean dividend- 
paying Kaffirs—and, if they contemplate purchases of home 


industrial ordinaries, should hold their hands a little longer. 
x x * * 


CABLE AND WIRELESS 

Lord Pender’s survey at the meeting of Cable and Wireless 
‘Holding) tells us a little more about the ‘“‘ New Deal” 
between the combine and the Government, but does not 
alter my view that the immediate outlook for stockholders 
is not very encouraging. At this stage the question whether 
the ordinary dividend is likely to exceed 4 per cent. may 
seem rather academic, but Lord Pender rightly examined 
the possibilities in the light of the new “ standard revenue ” 
arrangements. His conclusion was mildly reassuring. On 
the assumption that the £1,200,000 standard revenue of the 
operating company is attained, he calculated that the 4 per 





R. B. W. assured his life with the 
“Old Equitable” in 1862 for 
£2,000 payable with profits at 
death. When he died in 1937 the 
Society paid £10,882:18:0, or 
nearly 53 times the sum assured and 
over 113 times the premiums paid. 
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precautionary tactics of quoting a wider and lower range of | 





FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


cent. dividend on the ordinary stock of Cable and Witeless 


(Holding) would be more than covered. He also took 


hopeful view of the long-term effects of the flat rate Schem: 


These are bound up, as Lord Pender reminded Stock. & 


holders, with the course of world trade, and he Wisely refused 
to prophesy “ when so many adverse factors affecting world 
trade and prosperity are prevalent.” Last year, internationg| 
trade, in face of its heavy handicaps, was surprisingly good 
Measured against 1929 as 100 the volume of internationa| 
trade rose from 85.4 to 96.6 per cent. Reflecting this 
improvement, the revenue of the Cable and Wireless operati 
company easily established a record since the merger wa 
formed. This year, however, as everybody knows, inter. 
national trade has contracted and the cable combine’s monthly 
traffic index bears the marks of this movement. 

For the first four months of 1938 the index of cable traffic 
receipts has averaged 72.9 against 86.2 per cent. in the 
corresponding period of last year, and 73.0 for the first fou: 
months of 1936. This is a steep fall and, if it continues, | 
cannot see how the operating company, even allowing fy; 
the suspension of the beam rental, is likely to achieve jt 
standard revenue total. Again, in that event, one coulj 
not budget confidently on a 4 per cent. dividend on Cab 
and Wireless (Holding) ordinary stock, which is a very highly. 
geared equity. Since I last discussed this stock the price has 
fallen several points to 53 along with most other equities 
whose prospects are closely linked with world trade. At 
this level the yield on a 4 per cent. dividend basis is over 
7} per cent. 

x * x i 
ARMSTRONG WHITWORTH DEVELOPMENTS 

At last my A.W. Consolidated Trust egg is hatching out, 
It is just a little behind schedule but the egg is full sized 
and has a scarcity value in these disappointing days. . As] 
foreshadowed last December, the Armstrong Whitworth 
Securities Company has now amassed sufficient cash from 
the sale of assets to enable it to repay its preference capital, 
and shareholders will be asked to approve of this plan ata 
special meeting on June 16th. Voting control is with the 
holders of the “ B ” ordinary shares, who are the Securities 
Management Trust, so that one may assume that the scheme, 
which is thoroughly sound, will go through. After that, 
the Company will file a petition to the Court which, in tum, 
should encounter no obstacles when the necessary for- 
malities have been complied with. The way will then be 
clear for the Armstrong Whitworth Securities Company 
to transfer a payment of £750,000 to the A.W. Consolidated 
Stock Trust as holder of 750,000 second preference shares, 

Just how long these formalities will occupy one cannot 
be absolutely sure, but I shall be surprised if the Trust 
does not raise its cheque by the end of July. It will then, 
I am officially assured, distribute this sum to its Income 
Debenture holders, who will be entitled to a cash payment 
of just under £75 per £100 of stock. Those who bought 
five months ago when the price was around £64 will thus 
come cut very well with a handsome tax-free return on their 
outlay. Untila few days ago the price was inclined to hang fire 
around £65, but it has now risen sharply to £72, at which the 
stock is reasonably valued, allowing for the cost of commission 
and stamp duty, as a short-dated investment. Holders 
should, of course, see things through and await repayment, 
thereby avoiding selling commission. 

x x x x 


Venturers’ Corner 

Continuing our search among companies whose capital 
has been drastically reconstructed, we may pause this week 
to glance at the position of G. D. Peters, the Slough engineers. 
During the depression this company, which makes railway 
rolling stock and arc-welding equipment, tramway at 
road vehicle seating and braking, passed through difficult 
times. Losses were incurred and working capital ran shoft. 
Last year, however, recovery set in sufficiently strongly 
justify a reorganisation scheme, as a result of which th 
issued capital has been scaled down to £101,250 in §s. shares, 
including 100,000 shares recently issued at par. The si 
(Continued on page 990.) 
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coMPANY MEETINGS 
coMPANY. MEETINGS 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


93rd ANNUAL REPORT 





SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


STRONG RESERVE POSITION 


4r the ninety-third annual general meeting of the Royal Insurance 
Company Limited, in Liverpool on May 23rd, Mr. A. E. Pattinson, 
je Chairman, reported that fire premiums had advanced to 
[5,538,000 In the light of rising prices, the need for critical 

“mination of the adequacy of sums insured was stressed. Reference 
ys made to the progressive reduction of approximately 30 per 
wat. in the average fire insurance rate since the beginning of this 
watury, due largely to the efforts of insurance companies in reducing 
ad preventing fire-waste. 

At over £5,000,000 net new life business figures provided a 
cord, more than half the amount being for policies under which 
the benefit became payable at death. Life premiums at more than 
{2,000,000 were higher than ever before. 

Accident and General premiums at £5,945,000, showed a sub- 
qntial tise of £451,000, operations both here and overseas 
gatributing. ‘The future of motor insurance could not be regarded 
with equanimity in view of the constantly increasing cost of settle- 
nents, the average cost of which, since 1931, had risen by over 50 per 
cent. 

The Marine account had closed with a § per cent. profit. 

Total funds, for the first time, had passed the £50,000,000 mark. 


1937 RESULTS 

Net premiums: Fire, £5,538,750 (against £5,526,094 for 1936) ; 
Accident and General, £5,945,545 (against £5,494,178); Marine, 
(926,403 (against £806,839). 

New Life business (net) amounted to £5,158,467 against {4,924,175 
inthe previous year. 

The profits, exclusive of interest, were :. Fire, £628,499 ; Accident 
ad General, £490,761; Marine, £49,927; Life, £50,000. The 
total interest carried to profit and loss account was £1,256,646. 
The profit and loss account, after providing for interest on debenture 
sock, dividends and other outgoings, showed a balance carried 
forward of £2,450,581. 

The report and accounts were adopted, and a final dividend of 
3. 3d. per share was declared, making 6s. 6d. per share, less income 
ux, for 1937. 





WANKIE COLLIERY COMPANY 


BONUS ISSUE APPROVED 


SIR EDMUND DAVIS’ ADDRESS 


AN extraordinary general meeting of Wankie Colliery Co., Ltd., 
was held on Monday, May 23rd, in London, when resolutions were 
passed increasing the capital of the company to £1,700,000, and 
authorising the issue of 1,330,000 shares of Ios. each amongst the 
_ in the proportion of two shares for every three shares 
held. 

Sir Edmund Davis, J.P. (the Chairman), who presided, said that 
when they held their annual general meeting last November the 
shareholders were informed that, in view of the developments, 
expenditure and equipment of the No. 2 colliery, it became advisable 
to have the mines and plant independently valued, and that the 
adoption of that revaluation—which was conservative—resulted in 
the creation of a capital reserve of £710,147. At that meeting 
a question was asked whether the creation of that capital reserve 
suggested the probability of a bonus distribution being made to 
the shareholders in order to bring the issued capital of the company 
more into line with the real value of the assets. He and Lord 
Uoyd, since their visit to the colliery, had given most careful con- 
sideration to the suggestion, and the resolutions before the meeting 
presented the outcome of their deliberations. 


_He estimated that sufficient profits would be made in the present 
mancial year to warrant the distribution of a further dividend 
of 6 per cent. on the total holding, that was on the present holding, 
a well as on the bonus of 1,330,000 shares. 


Replying to a cordial vote of thanks, the Chairman alluded to 
‘ertain unpleasantness in Southern Rhodesia, following a reference 
ae made at the last annual meeting to a small coal proposition south 
of Wankie. In the Legislative Assembly a member, Sir Hugh 
Williams, who was interested in that coal proposition as a vendor, 
‘aid, “I saw a little paragraph saying the residence of Sir Edmund 
Davis had been burgled and pictures worth £50,000 had been 
Realy cut out of their frames. Well, my only regret about that 
was that the burglar did not cut his throat.’’ (Cries of ‘‘ Shame.’’) 
He did consider it to be a shame that a man should be allowed to 
‘4y such a thing. (Hear, hear.) He (Sir Edmund) proposed to 
tex a full copy of the proceedings at the meeting to the Speaker 
ot the House of Assembly in Bulawayo and to the Prime Minister. 














COMPANY MEETING 


HAMBROS BANK LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


FAVOURABLE POSITION IN SCANDINAVIA 


THE twenty-sixth annual ordinary general meeting of Hambros 
Bank Limited was held on May roth, at the offices of the Bank, 
41 Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 

Mr. R. Olaf Hambro, Chairman and Managing Director, said : 
Gentlemen, as the directors’ report and staternent of accounts have 
already been circulated, I will assume that, following our custom, 
we may take them as read. 

In presenting the accounts of this institution it is perhaps natural, 
in view of its international character, for me to say something about 
international affairs from their financial aspect, but it is dificult in 
these times to dissociate the financial aspect from the political: 

As you know, the greater part of our activities are centred in 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Finland, which countries account 
for well over 50 per cent. of our accounts—in the case of the accept- 
ances the figure is close on 60 per cent. With regard to these 
countries there is nothing but good to report, the financial position 
in every one of them is excellent, their balance of payments has 
moved in their favour and their industries are prosperous, the 
exception being perhaps the paper and pulp trade, where there has 
been a falling off of the demand, largely as a result of the Far Eastern 
position and partly by the trade depression in the U.S.A. But the 
companies concerned have for the last few years been consolidating 
their position and are well able to stand the temporary recession 
in their trade. 

The most important thing that has happened in the rest of Europe 
is the Anglo-Italian Agreement, which is the greatest step forward 
in re-establishing good international feeling which we have seen for 
many years, and we look forward to more active dealings with our 
friends in Italy as a result. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


With regard to the accounts before you, I will deal first of all 
with the profit and loss account. The trading profit is again good, 
and if I may say so, especially good in a year full of difficulties. You 
will notice that on this account there is a note which calls attention 
to the fact that a transfer has been made from the contingency account. 
I told you last year that our policy with regard to the German accounts 
governed by the credit agreement was to build up reserves against 
these debts without allocation, but in view of certain clauses in the 
new credit agreement, whereby it was recognised by the German 
authorities that certain credits originally granted against the move- 
ment of produce were no longer being used for that purpose, it 
became necessary to treat them differently (although the debtor 
remained a perfectly good and solvent debtor within his own country 
We decided, therefore, to make this transfer from the contingency 
fund, which, as you see in the directors’ report, brings them to the 
value at which they can be liquidated in sterling. 

The contingency fund is not called upon tq relieve any particular 
year’s revenue account in respect of the ordinary business of the 
bank, unless there has been some loss of an exceptional and possibly 
non-recurring character, and, as you will see from previous balance- 
sheets, it is the practice to refer in the annual accounts to any appro- 
priation made from the contingency fund. 

It is our policy to add to this fund some portion of the profits 
each year (this year £170,000 has been added) ; also where any sum 
has been used against a temporary illiquid debt, it is retransferred 
to the contingency fund as and when such reserve may be no longer 
required. 

THE BALANCE-SHEET 

With regard to the balance-sheet, the chief item which requires 
explanation is the drop in acceptances, but this is more apparent 
than real, as the figure last year was exceptional and quite temporary, 
and, in fact, the average of the total of acceptances during this year 
has been in excess of that of last year. 

With regard to the cash position, the cash in hand at bankers 
and at call at £4,983,144 Os. 6d. is down. On the other hand the 
Treasury and other bills have increased at £4,625,805 IIs. 2d., 
but these being always immediately available as cash we treat them 
in the same category. When the two items are aggregated they 
amount to £9,608,949, equal to 55.8 per cent. of the deposits as 
against last year’s aggregate of £8,761,382, 54.4 per cent. of deposits. 
The gilt-edged holding at £4,220,460 is practically the same as last 
year and is entirely in short-dated securities. With regard to these 
we look upon this asset as a liquid fund which it has been our practice 
to maintain about its present level at a value not exceeding the 
market price. The policy which we have adopted with regard to 
this fund is to exclude profits and losses which may arise in connexion 
with the transfer from one gilt-edged security to another from the 
profit and loss account, and to keep any surplus so arising available 
to provide for any temporary depreciation in the market value of 
the gilt-edged securities. Should the fund be insufficient for that 
purpose, the difference would normally be provided by a charge on 
the profit and loss account and not by appropriation from the con- 
tingency fund. This appears to us to be the correct way of dealing 
with profits or losses in relation to this particular asset. 

The reports and accounts were unanimously adopted, 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





BRITISH & CHINESE CORPORATION 


EFFECT OF WAR ON RAILWAYS 


THE fourth ordinary general meeting of the British and Chinese 
Corporation, Ltd., was held on May 25th at 3 Lombard Street, E.C. 

Mr. D. G. M. Bernard (the Chairman) said that the tragic con- 
ditions in China made a distressing contrast with the promising 
outlook at the time of his address to the shareholders in. May of 
last year. In the department of railways the improvement recorded 
in the latter half of 1936 had continued and substantially increased 
during the first seven months of 1937. Most of the lines in which 
the Corporation was particularly interested showed considerably 
augmented, and, indeed, record earnings with satisfactory reductions 
in the operating ratio. The supervision exercised by the Loan 
Service Committees had also given satisfactory results. 

At the end of July a loan agreement had been signed for the 
construction of the Canton-Meihsien Railway in partnership with 
a syndicate formed by leading Chinese banks, and they had felt 
confident that that would prove to be the precursor of other loans 
for railway development on an increasing scale. The Corporation 
had also entered upon an agreement with the Ministry of Railways 
in June for the supply of materials for the improvement and develop- 
ment of the Shanghai-Nanking Railway. Within, however, a few 
days of the signature of the agreements the actual outbreak of 
hostilities had destroyed the prospect of any early public issue 
of a loan. 

A CHANGED OUTLOOK 

The past year had thus-been one of violently contrasting aspects. 
It had begun and had continued up to the end of July with the 
happiest prospects, but had closed in disaster. 

It was most deplorable that the growing confidence in business 
and financial circles in China’s railway prospects should have been 
destroyed for the time being by the Sino-Japanese hostilities. It 
was not possible at this time to form any estimate of the total damage 
suffered by those railways with which -they were concerned, but 
demolitions on the Shanghai-Nanking and Shanghai-Hangchow- 
Ningpo railways had been very extensive, and there was reason to 
fear that a great deal of the rolling stock had been destroyed or 
carried away to other lines. 

With regard to the Shanghai-Nanking Railway, apart from the 
extensive physical damage, the loss of revenue up to the end of 
December was computed to be over $5,000,000, and the administra- 
tion, without revenue from the line, had no resources and was in 
a difficult and precarious position. Two coupons of the 1903 loan 
due December Ist, 1935, and June Ist, 1936, had been paid in 1937, 
leaving three half-yearly coupons and eight instalments of amortisa- 
tion in arrear. 

With regard to the Shanghai-Hangchow-Ningpo Railway, subse- 
quent to the outbreak of fighting demolitions had been carried out 
on an extensive scale by Chinese troops and the Corporation had 
lodged a strong protest. The loss of revenue to the end of 
December was computed to be over $1,500,000. The open line 
section from Shanghai to Hangchow was in the hands of the 
Japanese, and representations for its return to the proper administra- 
tion had been made simultaneously with those respecting the 
Shanghai-Nanking Railway. Claims had been put forward for 
compensation from the Japanese authorities for the continued use 
of those two lines. The two interest coupons due on June 15th 
and December 15th of last year had been paid. 

As to the Canton-Kowloon Railway, that had been subjected to 
air raids but through traffic had been maintained. On the Peking- 
Mukden Railway revenue was reported to be returning to normal, 
but operations were controlled by Japanese and payments on 
account of arrears of the mortgage redemption loan had been sus- 
pended. Strong representations had been made to the Japanese 
Government. 

The report was adopted and the payment of a dividend of 
IO per cent., less tax, was approved. 





CABLE AND WIRELESS (HOLDING) 
NEW ERA IN RELATIONSHIPS WITH GOVERNMENTS 


THE ninth ordinary general meeting of Cable and Wireless (Holding) 
Limited was held on May 24th at Southern House, London, E.C. 

The Rt. ston. Lord Pender (the Governor) said that the profit for 
the year was £265,000 higher at £1,208,246. The directors had 
paid the dividend on the 5} per cent. cumulative preference stock 
and recommended a dividend of 4 per cent. on the Ordinary stock, 
which required £275,324 and left £199,097 to be carried to 1938. 

By the reconstruction scheme last May the Holding company’s 
finances had been reorganised on a stable basis and dividends had 
been paid on all the company’s stocks. Through the arrangement 
with the British and Empire Governments, the full co-operation of 
those Governments had been assured. A bold policy of increasing 
telegraph facilities for the users of the service had been inaugurated, 
while, by intensive publicity, vital reorganisation and far-reaching 
enterprise, new life and fresh vigour had been introduced into the 
cable and wireless services of the British Empire, and boundless 
potentialities opened up for the years that layahead. Referring to the 
improvement in their figures for May, he said there was justification 
for thinking that this was due to the new all-Empire Rates Scheme, and 
they had definite information that they were receiving a volume of 
fresh traffic which they had never had before. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


(Continued from page 988) 


nificant point is that the 1937 profits, after depreciation Were 
equivalent to about 37 per cent. on the present capital and 
that a dividend at the rate of 15 per cent. per annum was ps} 
This year a larger capital ranks for dividend but it is 
reasonable to anticipate that earnings will show further 
expansion. Orders in hand are considerably larger than 
the corresponding date of 1937, and it will be surprising if 
the company is not able to maintain the 15 per cent. dividend 
rate and make a useful allocation to reserve. Since th 
issue of new capital last month the §s. shares have improved 
from §s. 9d. to 8s. 3d. despite unfavourable market cond. 
tions, which suggests that well-informed buying has bee, 
in progress. At 8s. 3d. the yield on a 15 per cent. dividend 
basis is roughly 9 per cent., while the indicated earnj 
yield is at least 20 per cent. As a speculation the shares 
should pay well to put away for the next report. 


Custos, 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


COMMODITY PricE LEVEL FALLS 

ONCE again the general level of commodity prices has brokeq 
badly, and one cannot wholly blame the fears of war for this 
Certainly any uncertainties which have the effect of lowering 
Stock Exchange quotations or reducing the volume of busines 
will also curb speculative activity in the commodity markets, 
But speculative activity in those markets was already reduce 
almost to a vanishing point, and the primary commodities 
themselves are all in greater or less degree the raw material 
of war, so that effective demand should normally increase in 
times of fear. Nevertheless this table shows that there has 
been a rather sharp drop. 

Week’s 
Fall. 


Price on 
Tuesday. 
£8: 
++ 33 19 
ao aS 2S 
«. Sele 
6 


Copper (cash per ton) 
Lead ( 5 i ) 

Zinc te Sy AP 
Wheat (July per roo lbs.) 

Cotton (July per Ib.) a es ae 
Rubber (Spot a are és ale 


The two factors which may be chiefly blamed for the fall 
are the sharp cut of 10 per cent. in the United States copper 
price and the continued decline in the Buenos Aires wheat 
price to a level at which for the first time this season Argentine 
wheat became a serious competitor in world markets. The 
Americans have cut their copper price for internal reasons: 
nearly the whole of the deterioration of the copper situation 
since last year is believed to have occurred in the U.S.A, 
although the German authorities have now also decided to 
stop publication of their figures. Thus, a new element of 
doubt is introduced. The reduction of the Argentine wheat 
price means that there are at the moment three competitors, 
Argentine, Canada and the U.S.A. for a limited export market. 
Australia, India and Prussia are also in the market. 

* * * 


HAMBROS BANK PROGRESS 

Among the few Continental countries which are still profitable 
fields for British banking is to be counted the Scandinavian 
group, Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Finland. Those 
countries account for well over half the accounts of Hambros 
Bank, and Mr. R. Olaf Hambro told the shareholders last 
week that conditions in every one of them were excellent. 
Their balance of payments has moved in their favour and theit 
industries with the single exception of woodpulp are prosperous. 
Mr. Hambro considers, however, that the companies in that 
industry are well able to withstand trade recession. He 
reported also that the Bank’s services had been employed 
to an increased extent in Italy. Hambros Bank has taken the 
prudent course of drawing upon its contingencies accounts 
to reduce the balance-sheet value of its German accounts 
governed by the Anglo-German credit agreement to the value 
at which they can be liquidated. 

* * * * 


BRITISH AND CHINESE CORPORATION 

Mr. D. G. M. Bernard’s address to the shareholders of the 
British and Chinese Corporation could not have been othet 
than depressing. The Corporation is the contractor for the 
Chinese Government Railway Loans, and the Chinese Railways 
have been and still are the centres of hostility. As he expre 
it, “the past year began and continued up to the end of July 
with the happiest prospects, but closed in disaster.”’ He Ww’ 
not able to give any estimate of the extent of the damage 





(Continued on page 992) 
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coMPANY_ MEETINGS 
THE MID-EUROPEAN CORPORATION 


enth annual ordinary general meeting of the Mid-European 
Corporation Limited was held on May 23rd at Winchester House, 











oN, Wete Street, B.C. 
Ital ang Mr, Norman Holden (Chairman of the company) presided and, 
aS paid, ip movi the adoption of the report and accounts, said : Gentlemen, 
Ut it ig Mb te year with which we are dealing has been an extraordinary one. 
fu ‘ag the last few years I have been able to tell you of the steady 
rther ‘ation in the value of our securities, so that while in June, 
than at ig» the total depreciation of the combined companies, including 
Ising if jpoes written off in Lothbury Continental Company, was about 


ividend {1,050,000 by March last year it had been reduced to £290,924, 
the whole a satisfactory result. But in one single year the deprecia- 


Ce the ion Bas gone back to £827,159. A valuation made one month 
proved iger showed that £68,118 of this amount had been recovered. 
cond). This depreciation covers the whole field. Yet, for this same year, 
S beep net revenue, after debenture interest, income-tax and N.D.C., 
vidend ys improved from £50,639 to £54,485. 


Such violent movements spread widely over all classes of our 
ArMings igrestments are unsettling, even though, as in our case, revenue 
ys increased. 

Does this heavy fall in security values foretell a comparable fall 
TOS in caming power? We cannot see any probability of such a fall. 
. Does it mean a permanent change in the relation between capital 
ylue and interest and dividend return? To some extent, this is 
probably so, but I cannot but conclude that a very large part of the 
fill is caused by fear of the future. The idea seems widespread 
that we are going back into a long-drawn-out depression. That there 


broken  sadepression is obvious, but that it will result in continued decrease 
Ir this in trade and profits does not seem to be either proved or obvious. 
verinn (in some directions there are signs of a small recovery, and the 
ohn cmect view of the present position may well turn out to be that 
INS HH tere is really only a lag of a comparatively short period. Probably 
arkets, may industrialists were frightened at the beginning of last year that 
duced there would be a shortage of materials and bought too heavily ahead 
adities to protect themselves against rapidly rising costs. They find them- 
terials HH gives with supplies of their raw materials greater than they can 
ase in fm comfortably resell as finished goods, and, therefore, not only did 
¢ has I tey stop giving further orders, but postponed accepting deliveries 
slong as possible. But so soon as they reduce these stocks they will 

ek’s begin to buy again and business will expand once more. 
Finally, your corporation has during the year reduced its bank 


. d oerdraft from £102,944 to £28,928, and issued a further £37,024 
‘5 of4 per cent. debenture stock, making a total of £82,938 now in issue. 





6 1 The reports and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
il 
if LONDON COUNTY FREEHOLD AND 
rn LEASEHOLD PROPERTIES 
> fall ANOTHER SATISFACTORY YEAR 
ppet THe annual ordinary general meeting of the London County Freehold 


vheat and Leasehold Properties, Limited, was held on May 25th at 
ntine 114-116 Park Street, London, W. 


The Mr. Thos. J. Cullen (vice-chairman and managing director) 
ons: presided in the absence through indisposition of the chairman, 
ation Sir William Burton, and moved the adoption of the Directors’ report, 
A which stated that the net revenue for the year was £396,101, com- 
i to pared with £392,470 for the previous year. The directors recom- 


mended a final dividend of 4 per cent. and a bonus of I per cent., 
t of making the total distribution to the Ordinary stockholders 11 per 
heat cent forthe year. It was the eighth successive year the total Ordinary 
tors, stock dividend and bonus had been maintained at that rate. The 
rket, # surplus of assets over all liabilities, including preference and ordinary 
sock, was £'1,5555391. 
¢ income from flats let at inclusive rentals for varying terms of 
years must of necessity suffer the incidence of increased outgoings 
able until the rents could be adjusted, and, in view of the substantially 
; increased burdens which property let at inclusive rents now had to 
via bear, the result of the year’s work was, in the opinion of the directors, 
Lose satisfactory. Unrest of whatever kind had its effect in diminishing 
ros the number of prospective tenants willing to enter into relatively 
last long-term commitments, yet their void percentage at March 31st 
ont. last was still lower than the average percentage at that date for the 
seit Me Past six years. 
The company had acquired the site of Nos. 421-429 Oxford Street, 
hat and it was proposed to erect a really outstanding and efficiently 
Planned building. Certain portions of the new building would be 





He occupied by the company as its Head Office, and the remainder 
yed would be let to commercial interests on attractive terms. Although 
the building would not be completed until the autumn, they had 
nts already received enquiries from prospective tenants. In their 
nts » the new Keysign House in Oxford Street would soon 





Opinion 
become a well-known landmark and prove of mutual benefit to 
‘pplicants, to tenants and the company. 

€ report was unanimously adopted. 
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RAGAZ Spa wintia 2mm" 


THE MOST ABUNDANT AKRATO- 
THERMAL SPRING AT A TEMP. OF 98.7° F. 


Rheumatism, Arthritis, Paralysis, Sciatica, Circulatory 
Disorders, Renal Calculs, Chronic Constipation. 


THERMAL SWIMMING BATH, PRIVATE CABINS, 
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The most potent Sulphur Spring in Europe 
cures 
rheumatism, sciatica, asthma, tropical diseases and their consequences, 
ailments of the joints, circulation disorders 


SCHINZNACH SPA 


" On the Zurich-Berne-Geneva route 
Send for prospectus to: 
THE MANAGEMENT, SCHINZNACH SPA. 

















THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated hy Royal Charter, 18 


35. 
4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 


Head Office: 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
Paid up Capital ... ane maa aa pA ace £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve ‘ian ian sae ne aan £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world, 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 














THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, 


Established 1880. LIMITED (Incorporated in Japan.) 





Subscribed and Paid-up Capital - Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - - - » 135,900,000 


Head Office - YOKOHAMA 
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Alexandria Hankow Nagasaki Semarang 
Bangkok Harbin Nagoya Shanghai 
Batavia Hong-Kong ‘New York Singapore 
Berlin Honolulu Osaka Sourabaya 
Bombay Hsinking Otaru Sydney 
Calcutta arachi Paris Tientsin 
Canton Kobe Peking okyo 
Dairen London Rangoon Tokyo 
Fengtien Los Angeles Rio de Janeiro (Marunouch!) 
(Mukden) Manila San Francisco Tsingtao 
Hamburg Moji Seattle Yingkow 


London Office: 


7 BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. H. KANO, London Manager. 

















World-wide facilities for Banking 
Business of every description. 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 
HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH 
251 Branches throughout Scotland, 
LONDON OFFICES 
City: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2 
8 West Smithfield, E.C. 1 


West End—Drummonds: 49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1 
Western: Burlington Gardens, W. 1 
(Formerly Branch of Bank of England.) 


Bond Street: 64 New Bond Street, W. 1 


TOTAL ASSETS £85,891,644 


Associated Bank: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK Ld, 
(Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House.) 
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which the Chinese railways have suffered in the present 
hostilities, but announced that demolitions on the Shanghai- 
Nangking and Shanghai-Hangchow-Ningpo railways had been 


*“ THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No, 2% 


By ZENO 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of the 
solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should’ 
“Crossword Puzzle,” and should be received not later than the first Post A. oT 
No envelopes svill be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be 
form appearing below. The name of the winner will be published & 
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extensive, and that there was reason to fear that a great deal Envelopes containing solutions must bear a_three-halfpenny stoma other me dsr 
of rolling stock had been destroyed or carried away. are surcharged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted,] Se thy oe om 
* * * * 3 7 : af 
LONDON COUNTY FREEHOLD PROGRESS | Ofin 2 
London County Freehold and Leasehold Properties, which a 
is a very large owner of flat properties in the London area, _ 
has done well to increase its revenue from £392,470 to £396,101 
and to maintain a total distribution of 11 per cent. for the — 
eighth successive year. Mr. Thomas J. Cullen, who presided ['woo 
at the meeting on Wednesday in the absence of Sir William rte 
Burton, explained that the increased revenue of the past year bo 
had been earned in spite of increased outgoings. Those  ; Broml 
increased outgoings necessarily affected the income from flats ee 
let at inclusive rentals until rents could be adjusted. Until 16,0 
the national anxiety of the last few weeks of the company’s * 
financial year the percentage of void flats was steadily less SVP. 
than at any corresponding period since 1932. _ 
* * * *x sage 
WANKIE COLLIERY PROSPECTS. ty 
Wankie Colliery shareholders approved this week of resolu- Ties 
tions which have the effect of giving them a capital bonus of — 
662 per cent. The company, whose colliery interests are in 35 R J.D. 
Rhodesia, has already distributed interim dividends amounting — 
to I2 per cent. on the old capitalisation as compared with 1” 
II per cent. last year. Sir Edmund Davis, the chairman, ACROSS - Both man and horse fing INES, | 
foreshadowed at the meeting on Monday that the final dividend . The place where a street per- this tasty. AST 
may be 6 per cent. on the increased capital, which compares former’s stationed is higher . This game certainly has js ae 
with 4 per cent. on the old capitalisation last year. In terms in tone. points, cs 
of the old capital, therefore, the company seems likely to pay . This —— fellow — . A way to rise without effor, ml 
the equivalent of 22 per cent. as against 15 per cent. have a most difficult time liv- . rev. Mature. i 
ing up to his name. - “Poor naked — wretche, AV 
J. D. M. . This vessel might cause an wheresoe’er you are, H 
eruption. univers 
; The kind of money at _ fe tnnt, petting oft = 
COMPANY MEETING Universities which requires . See 35. moor, 
a sien an ail - with “26. King beloved cf} [EA 
BRITISH SHAREHOLDERS TRUST gan on. children. x 
pian Raper . Scottish and loyal. - Tries air (anag.). ae 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


THE sixteenth ordinary general meeting of the British Shareholders 
Trust, Ltd., was held on May 18th at the registered office of the 
company, 3 Lombard Street, London, E.C., Sir Follett Holt, 
K.B.E. (the Chairman), presiding. 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen, the accounts which we place 
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. fares the land, to 
hastening . . .s a prey, 
Where wealth accumu- 

lates and men decay.” 


‘ A on of a very little one. 


. life’s fitful fever.” 


5. rev. You will make a cooling 


. Would the proper remedy 


for this be war-paint ? 


. Grave sounds. 
. Part of the army with a pr. 


scribed course of exercise, 


. rev. Valley. 
. It’s bracing—and pompous? 








before you today for approval will, I hope, be considered to show drink. . rev. Shocking movement for 
a satisfactory result of a year which, from the point of view of finance . See 8. a fencer to use. 
and investments, kas been one of difficulties. Japan, Spain and . rev. A dog using this lang- . Part of a meal. te 
Germany have continued to disturb either the peace or the peaceful uage makes it mongrel. . She gives this a push. EI 
thoughts and wishes of the rest of the world, and consequently . “ The thoughts of men are “DE 
investors, with the added factor of increased taxation, have been widened with the process of SOLUTION TO Pri 
called upon to face a fall in the market values of their securities. the... CROSSWORD No. 295 ee. 
The lack of confidence that followed caused the severe restriction . Flowery when it’s gay. i 
of new capital issues, and the march of enterprise has been arrested . Scot realises this ! 
at least for the time being. . To be sure as this is beyond 
These were the conditions which our company, as an issuing question. i —, 
house and a large holder of investments, had to meet in the past . rev. Use VI verbs (anag.). L 
year, and I think they were met in all the circumstances not unsatis- . with 7. A famous prime ledge 
tactorily, for, as you will have seen in the accounts, the result was minister. The: 
a net profit of £52,510. Our investments, which number 290, DOWN WE 
remain well spread and are in the main in companies operating in . Cool confidence over a sub- 
the United Kingdom or under British control. Since our books ject of dispute. 
were closed there has. been some improvement in quotations, which ad 
we hope will continue, and, if you approve the proposed allocation SOLUTION NEXT WEEK Al 
of revenue, the value of our assets will exceed the capital of the 
trust by at least £172,787, the figure given in the report. The winner of Crossword No. 295 is the Rev. J. H. Scott, r, 
The company is therefore in a very sound position; it is free Maperton Rectory, Wincanton, Somerset. mus 
from any forward commitments and has ample funds for the business : . . 1938 
which it conducts. Now what we look forward to and expect. is = 
the gradual return to a feeling of confidence in the public mind, iner 
and to the resumption of the spirit of enterprise which means so ‘ bo 
much to the welfare of the country and to us all. Ti FE 
Whilst maintaining our dividend for the year at 7} per cent., we rus ou r en is stan 
propose, in view of the stagnation at present ruling in financial My : 
affairs, to ask you to agree to limit the bonus to 1 per cent., making To ensure sparkling teeth and firm, healthy gums, us¢ 193 
the total payment for the year 84 per cent., less tax. This will KOLYNOS, the antiseptic and cleansing tooth paste. 
enable us to place £5,000 to reserve and to increase the carry- Economical, too. Half-an-inch is enough, Of all a: 


torward by about £1,700. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and a final 
dividend of 44 per cent., making 7} per cent. for the year, together 
with a bonus of I per cent., was approved. 











WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. Near Victoria Station. 
Evgs. 8.30. .Mats.: Wed. & Sat., 2.30. Last Two Weeks of 
BERNARD SHAW’S Comedy, 

YOU NEVER CAN TELL 


Seats bookable 8/6, 4/6 and 2/6. (Victoria 0283.) 
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charged as @ line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers 
bu ements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 
1° for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 73% for 26; and 10% 
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Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
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PERSONAL 


__—_——_——_ 
7 IS IMPOSSIBLE to have too many CLOTHES, 
fl | BOOTS or SOCKS of any size, particularly men’s, 
i jor the poor among whom we work in Stepney, Mile 
End Bethnal Green. Kindly mail or rail to the 
Percy INESON, East End Mission, Central Hall, 

{ ; Bromley Street, Commercial Road, Stepney, E. 1. 


POOR CHILDREN will be given 
16,00¢ a day in the Country, or by the sea, 
his coming summer—if funds permit. Will you 








lease help to make this possible? The cost is 2s. each. 
Rsv. to THE Rev. Percy INESON, Superintendent, 
fast END Mission, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, 
Commercial Road, Stepney, E. 1. 





LADY had £100 recently for a 15-0z. Georgian 

Teapot, another £4 oz. for Georgian Salt Cellars. 
¥. E. Hurcomb motors the Kingdom paying for me 
Liberal Prices, Jewels, Silver, Plate, China, Pictures, 
Contents of Houses. Details read A LADY, Personal 
column, Telegraph and Morning Post any Saturday.— 
R. J. Davies, 123 New Bond Street, W. 1. May. 2437. 


ETECTIVES. Divorce. Enquiries, &c. ‘Terms 
D moderate. Consultations free.—UNIVERSAL DETEC- 
i TEM. BAR 9058. 





tives, 12 Henrietta St., W.C.2. 





ASTBOURNE Nursing Home has vacancies for 
1; Convalescent and Chronic cases. Comfort and free- 
dom, efficient day and night staff.—A.708, The Spectator. 





ERMAN le:sons and translations by Viennese lady 
graduate.—Box A.718. 


AVE YOU COCKROACHES ? Then buy 
H “BLATTIS ” UNION COCKROACH PASTE 
universally and successfully used in ali parts of the 
Globe, extermination guaranteed ; from Chemists, Boots’ 
Branches, or Sole Makers: Howarth’s, 473 Crookes- 
moor, Sheftield. Tins, 1/6, 2/6, 4/6, post free. 


EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES. 
—Make spare hours profitable. Booklet free.— 
RecENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85E), Palace Gate, W. 8. 











‘“DICHNESS ” in food inclines to cloy, 
But “ rich ” TOM LONG is the smoker’s joy. 











CINEMAS 
CADEMY CINEMA, 
JA Oxford St. Ger. 2981. 


France’s most daring comedy. 
Pre-Abdication Satire at last! 
“ LE ROI S’AMUSE ” (A) 

Victor Francen, Gaby Morlay, Raimu. 





ERKELEY, Berkeley Street. May 8505, now under 

ACADEMY management. Last great Austrian film 

“DER SPIEGEL,” A PAULA WESSELY tim. 
Prices, 2/6, 3/6, 5/-, 8/6. 





SPEEDY...SPACIOUS...SMOOTH 


EMPRESS 


o BRITAIN 


to CANADA and J 
United States  //| 
5 i | 





39% LESS OCEAN 


Keteles 184-8) 1 48845140) 


WATER 
/927 MILES OPEN OCEAN 


¥; 


= AILES 0 
3175 

NEXT CROSSING Only 33 days opensea... 
From Southampton two-fifths of your 
and Cherbourg Atlantic crossing in 
dj UN E 4 SMOOTH water! Fast 
4 4 trainsconnect atQuebec 
to Quebec. with all points inCanada 


and United States. 


Other Voyages: June 18, July 2, 23, August 6, 20, 
September 3, 17, October 1, 15 and 29. 


For Further Particulars—Your Local Agent or 


WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2 (WHltehall 5100) 
and 103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 








WHERE HELP {S WANTED 


HREE CHILDREN, MOTHER, FATHER and 
.GRANDMOTHER trying to exist on War 
Pension of father who, having gained M.C, in the War, 
is a complete invalid and unable to work. Mortgage 
interest on home leaves scarcely any money for food. 
PLEASE HELP us to relieve their distress.—Appeal S., 
DIsTRESSED GENTLEFOLKS’ AID ASSOCIATION, 74 Brook 
Green, W. 6. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 


og owaertd gentleman desires situation as Private 
Secretary, or other suitable post. Good know- 
ledge of law, accounts, correspondence, &c.—J. M. W., 
The Spectator Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C, 1. 


— LE-UPON-TYNE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 


RUTHERFORD COLLEGE GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MISTRESS. 


Applications are invited for the post of Head-Mistress 
of the above-named Secondary School. Candidates 
must be between 30 and 45 years of age on June Ist, 
1938, must be graduates of a British University and 
must have had suitable secondary school experience. 
( encing salary £650 per annum, rising by annual 
increments of £25 to a maximum salary of £750 per 
annum. The woman appointed will be required to 
lake up duties on January Ist, 1939. 

Forin of application, to be obtained by forwarding 
stamped addressed foolscap envelope, should be returned 
to = undersigned not later than Saturday, June 11th, 


1938. 
THOS. WALLING, 
Director of Education. 








City Education Office, 
Northumberland Road, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 2. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS, 
Prospectus and reliable information forwarded free 
of charge. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred 
- and rough idea of fees should be given. 
!, & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C. 4... Tel. : Mansion House 5053. 














GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE. 


A Scholarship Examination will be held the third 
week in June.—For full particulars apply SECRETARY. 


AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public school 
: on individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing 
fields, park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. 
Girls are prepared for usual examinations and for the 
University entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, 
Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120-£180 p.a. 


\T. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BROOK GREEN, 

KI HAMMERSMITH, W.6.—The next Examina- 
tion for Foundation Scholarships will take place on 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, July sth, 6th and 
7th. These Scholarships exempt the holders from 
payment of tuition fees. (Minimum age of entry, 
twelve.) Application should be made to the HIGH 
MiIstrREss at the School. The last day for the regis- 
tration of Candidates is Monday, June 20th. No 
application will be accepted after the date fixed. Parents 
of intending Candidates are informed that there is a 
Boarding House in association with the School. 

















COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


UEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 





Practical Training tor Social, 
Business Posts. Residential Clubs. 
Course, £55. Prospectus from 

Dept. F., 67 Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. 

ONDON COLLEGE OF _ SECRETARIES, 

4 (Under Distinguished Patronage.) 
Complete and practical training for educated girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 

Professional men, Politicians or Business men. 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 

A suitable position found for every qualified student. 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 

Apply 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1 (Tel. Sloane 6151). 


N ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE, 
1 SALUSBURY ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 6. 

Recognised by the Board of Education and the 
University of London. Preparation for Teachers’ 
Diploma of the University of London. Teachers’ 
Certificate of the University of Cambridge, for the 
Diplomas and Teacher’s Certificate of the National 
Froebel Union for Junior, Infant and Nursery School 
teachers. The College also offers the year’s training 
required by Art students desirous of teaching in Second- 
ary Schools and is one of the Institutions approved for 
the year’s training for the Secondary Teachers’ Art 
Certificate of University of Oxford. 

For further particulars as to Halls of Residence, &c., 
apply Principal, Miss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, M.A. 


HE TRIANGLE S 


Professional and 
Seven months’ 














TRIANGLE Secretarial 
South Molton Street, W. 1. 


Training College, 
May. 5306-8. 








PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 


Sha BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 

LEGE, 37 Lansdown Road, Bedford. Principal, 
Miss STANSFELD ; Vice-Principal, Miss Petrr. Students 
are trained in this College to become teachers of gym- 
nastics. The course of training extends over 3 years 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics, 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus 
apply SECRETARY. 














The Swiss Engadine, June 16-30. of 
Alpine flowers and lovely scenery. 

Saas-Fee and Zermatt, July 1-15. Magnificent 
Alpine scenery and flowers. 

Argentiere, July 18-30. In full view of Mont Blanc, 

Norway, August 9-23. Fjords, mountains, glaciers, 
peasant life, boating and fishing. 

Swiss Walking Tour, August 15-27. In the most 
lovely surroundings by Zermatt and Saas-Fee. 


Carpets 


Engadine Walking Tour, August 29-Sept. 10. 
Off the beaten track around and beyond the 
Julier. 


Boys’ Swiss Walking Tour, Sent. 1-10. 
Lotschental, Lago Maggiore and Venice, Sept. 1-16. 
A tour of great variety. 
Write or call, 
CAMPS & TOURS UNION, 


Duke Street House, 415 Oxford Street, London, 
W.1 (opposite Selfridge) Mayiair 5542 

















BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


NEW EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 





| en AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
YEAR BOOK. 

Official Book of Headmasters’ Conference and 

Association of Preparatory Schools. Consult re 


Schoois, Careers, &c. “10s. 6d. net.—DEANE & SONs, 


31 Museum Street, W.C. r. 





SCHOOL, BLY. 


and BURSARY 
on Tuesday and 


HE KINGS’ 


ENTRANCE, SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATIONS will be held 
Wednesday, July 12th and 13th. = 

For full particulars apply to the Rev. CANON T. J. 





KIRKLAND, Head-Master. 





EDUCATIONAL 
DAVIES’S 
Y oO U H A Vv E NO IDEA Civil Service : Administrative Group 
what an enjoyable holiday you can have SPECIAL COURSES AFTER UNIVERSITY 
in one of the C.T.U. Conducted Parties: FINALS 


Apply for particulars to Park 4414/5 
Sussex House, 1 Holland Park, W. 11 


ee HOUSE, CRANHAM,- GLOS. 
, 





Preparation for College Entrance and other examina- 
tions by experienced tutors. Healthy country life. 
Riding.—For recent successes apply, Miss H. CREASER, 
M.A. (Oxon.). 











LECTURES 
1 lagllidiacoosbedndl OF 





LONDON. 


Two Lectures entitled (1) “‘ SINANTHROPUS 
PEKINENSIS AND HIS SIGNIFICANCE FOR 
THE PROBLEM OF HUMAN EVOLUTION ” and 
(2) **SINANTHROPUS PEKINENSIS IN COM- 
PARISON WITH OTHER FOSSIL HOMINIDS ” 
will be given by DR. F. WEIDENREICH (Visiting 
Professor of Anatomy, Peiping Union Medical College, 
and Director of the Cenozoic Research Laboratory, 
Peiping) at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON 
(Gower Street, W.C.1) on MAY 30th and JUNE ist, 
at 5.15 p.m. At the first Lecture the Chair will be 
taken by Dr. G. M. Morant. Lantern illustrations. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

S. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 





MEETINGS 

IR RAID PRECAUTIONS IN SPAIN AND 
L BRITAIN.—Public meeting with DISCUSSION 
at 8p.m. on Friday, May 27th, at Friends House, 
Euston Road. Chairman: G.T.GARRATT. Speakers: 
Prof. J. B. Ss HALDANE, Prof. J. R. MARRACK, E. 
BROWN, and other experts. Tickets: 6d. and Is., 
from HoLsorN SpANisH Mepicat Arp, 6 Gordon 
Square, W.C.1, Collet’s Bookshop, Charing Cross Road, 
and at door. 500 free 











seats. 
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AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 





MATEURS’ poems, songs, considered for Broad- 
SA casting. UNIVERSAL ADs., 7 Princes St., London, W.1. 





ITERARY Typewrtg.,Trans.,&c.,promptly ex.,MSS, 
As. 1,000 words. C arbon copy 3d. 1,000. —Miss N. 
McFarLane(C),The Study,96Marine Pde.,Leigh-on-Sea 

\ SS. all types required for publication. 
J by appointment.—LaAssALLE LIMITED, 
Compton Street, W.1. GERrard 5397. 





Interview 
47 Old 





educational nature, travel, scientific, theological, 
MSS. to MADISON & Co., § Princes Street, W.1. 


agen -ISHERS are prepared to consider MSS. of an 





&e. 

| ia scenarios, novels read and adapted if neces- 
sary. Try-out productions arranged. Authors 

and Managers write for particulars.—TRyY-OUT PRoDUuc- 

TIONS, Ltp., 176 Wardour St., W.1. Gerrard 4996. 





NONG POEMS WANTED.—Songs and musical 
\ compositions also considered for publication. 
Send MSS. to PerTerR DereK Ltp. (Dept. S.), 


140A Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2 


. : 


\ YANTED, original 
consideration.—Send 
Music 





PING.—10d. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000. 
*Phone Brixton 1804.—67 Turney Road, S.E.21. 





poems, songs, for immediate 
poems to 
Dept. H.26, Toronto, 


PUBLISHERS, LTD., Can. 








PUBLICATIONS 


VERY month over 28,000 people read The East End 

‘4 Star. Full of fascinating articles and pictures of 
Fast End life. Send your name and address, and we 
will send you a copy of this month’s issue.—The Rev. 
Percy INESON, Superintendent, East End Mission, 
Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial Road, 
Stepney, E. 1 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 


COLUMBIAN | 





FOYLES 
Booksellers the World 


Enrolments taken for 


THE BOOK CLUB 
119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 
Gerrard 5660 (14 lines). 


to 





| Telephone: 

















HOLIDAYS 





NRUISES £5-£12.—Belgium, British Isles, Den- 
» mark, Finland, Germany, Holland, Norway, 
Poland, Sweden. —Write for Cruise List: ‘“M. 
FINNISH TRAVEL BURE AU, 7 Victoria | St, London, Ss. W.1. 


\ 


OULD you be rid of rheumatism and _ the effects 





of worry and work—HARROGATE | takes 
|‘* The Cure” in its stride and links Health with 
| Happiness. To get there it’s quicker by Rail.—Write 


to C, H. WILsHErRE, Information Bureau, Harrogate, 
for free copy of Official Guide. 





| NTORFOLK Coast.—Bungalow to let. Sleep five. Sea 
aN views. Garage.—Apply 6 Spelman Road, Norwich. 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





=o nr. Oxford.—Caldecot Hotel Club, Lig 





ELGRAVE CLUBLTD. (96 Belarave Road, SW) 
—Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d. a night, or " 
weekly; with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly, Vict, ue 











] ROITWICHSPA.—WORCES “ERSHIRE BRI 
BATHS HOTEL.—175 Rooms all with h, 4 
Suites 24 new rooms with radiators, Pg 
Illustrated Guide from R. Lusu, Manager, ” 


| water. 
| R.A.C, 





‘NDINBURGH. ee} HE ALISON HO" TEL,—Melviy 
‘4Crescent. Tgms.: ‘“Melcrest’’ Edinburgh. Tel, oe 


EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Counyy 





Ask for Descriptive ay (3d. post free) * 18 

and HOTELS managed by th © INNS 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 

ASSOCIATION, LTD. 

P. R. H. A. Ltp., St. GeorGe’s House, 


Street, W.1 

slay ARWICK CLUB LTD. 21 St. George’s Sq. $.W.1, 
—Room and breakfast, §s., one night only 55s, 64, 

or 30s. weekly ; with dinner 6s. 6d. night or 355, to 

2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 7289. 


193 Recent 

















RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 



















































I EADY CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHEST 
PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW 
COPIES.—T. J. Gaston, 76 Strand, W.C.2.(Tem.3048) 








FOR SALE 
| URKE’S PEERAGE, SPECIAL 
OFFER.—Burke’s Peerage, Baronetage, and 
Knightage, 1937, orig. cloth gilt, quite new, 63s. (pub. 
£6 6s. net)—Lowe Bros., Ltp., Booksellers for 88 
years, 13 Martineau Street, 





HALF-PRICE 


Birmingham. 





FRESH FRUIT 


YUNKIST ORANGES: case 150 Large Juicy 24s. 
' Case 80 Large Seedless Grapefruit 20s. Case 
half oranges, half grapefruit, 23s. Box 40 lbs. Empire 
Dessert Apples 16s. Carr. Paid. Cash with order.— 
SunRIPE FrRuIT (V.27), Liverpool = 











MISCELLANEOUS 
I ONEGAL handwoven Tweed, selected. 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free 
on request. —MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State 


EF 














? Readers having anything 
-rvices to offer are invited 


AVE you anything 
to sell or prof 


















Handknit | 












The longer you suffer from indigestion 
the more your physique and nerves 
are affected. What you need is GUYS 
Brand TONIC. This unique preparation 
not only relieves the pain but strength- 
ens the nerves. A proven remedy. 


GUYS Brand TONIC 
1/3&3/-. OfChemists etc.Send3d. stamps 
to cover postage for FREE Sample to :— 
Guys Tonic Ltd.. (Dept. 118) 
272,South Lambeth Rd.,Londou,S.W.8 








NURSING AND MEDICAL 


APPY DAYS in the Country, in charming Rest | 

Home. Beautiful surroundings. Distant view 

sea. Excellent food. H. and c. most rooms. No 

nursing, but medical instructions observed. Prices 

from £2 5s.—Apply TRusTEEs, The Firs, Crowhurst, 
| Sussex. 














WHERE TO STAY 


he TENHAM SPA, in the heart of the incom- 
parable Cotswolds, and centre for tours to the Wye 
Endless 
free from 





and Severn Valleys, Shakespeareland, etc. 
entertainment. > Sport for all. TJilus. guide 











| FILEY 


BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNE MOUTH.—(Sandbanks).—HAVEN, 
a 7 aaa Surrey).—BURFORD BRIDG? 
Oo 
BRIGHTON .—(Rottingdean)—TUDOR CLOSE, 
BRODICK.—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales). Sh TYRCH, 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S AR 
CRAWFORD.—CRAWFORD HOY Th L. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCE STERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE — AVENDISH. 
—_ 4 GATES. 
EDINBURGH.—ALISO 
EDZELL (Angus). A GLENESK 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall). —FALMOUTH. 
FELIXSTOWE.—MELROSE. 
(Yorks).—LINKFIELD, Primrose VAttey, 
GRAYSHOTT.—(Hants). — Fok & PELICAN, 
GULLANE.—MARINE HOTEL 
HARROGATE,.—CAIRN HYDRO. 
—HARLOW MANOR HOTEL. 
a 5S! alae STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


LINKS. 
KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths.)-LOCH RANNOCH, 





| LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
NT. 


— GEN 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire)—LOCH AWE 
LONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL. 
Great Russell Street, W.C.r. 
Bee TED SERVICES, 
102 Cromwell Road, S.W.7. 
MANCHEST 4 R -—BOWDON HYDRO 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—-GOLF VIEW 
—ROYAL MARINE. 














) 1 s to the notice o > , x 
to being their announcements 10 the notice of the snAny | Dept. 14, Town Hall, Cheltenham. PITLOGHRY ATHOLL EAt 
tied < ements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per Ses 3 . ITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PAL — 
insertion and should reach "The Spectator Offices, | | HAVE 2 very ATTRACTIVE HOME, on_ the] PORTREE (Isle of Skye)—ROYA 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C with remittance by | Sussex-Kent and Surrey borders, 30 miles from | PORT ST. MARY (I pt fe Alana Bay & LINKs. 
Tiealey Of cach week. Disc mocap 1% for 6 inser- | London. Modern comforts, nice furniture, Bechstein |; RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY 
tions: «<%, for 13: 73 ager ae ‘and 10° for $2 grand, car, lovely old garden, Jersey cows, amidst miles | ST. ANNES-ON-SEA. —GRAND. ‘ 
We Mies adh Bg 2 J a of beautiful high unbuilt-on country with extensive} ST. IVES—(Cornwall).—TREGENNA CAS’ TLE. 
? EAL SHETLAND knitwear. Ladies’, men’s and | panoramic views. Lack of money will necessitate my | ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
| children’s garments in latest designs, shawls, | Selling all this unless I can bridge the gulf between| SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON HA BL COUN: 
handmade tweeds and rugs, &c. All made in the | income and expenditure, so I want to find one or two TRY HOTEL. 
Islands from the well-known real Shetland wool.— | unconventional country lovers as permanent paying | SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE 
Apply Mrs. HAMILTON Voe, Shetland | guests, to whom I can offer thoroughly comfortable quar- | SHREWSBURY (nr.). med TONE PK., Weston, 
eee CaF pea ____ | ters, exceptionally good plain country food and cooking, | SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOT 
i ie ’ — | nicely served and spotlessly clean, and leave them other- | SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK, HYDRO Hort, 
| wise to themselves. Single bedrooms, or 2 little suites —PRINCE OF WAL ES HOTEL. | 
| with own sitting and bathrooms. ‘‘ In the hum of the} STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross- * —BEN WYVIS. 
— market there is money, but under the cherry tree there} TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CAST 
| ADY MARTIN-HARVEY’S furnished Cottage bv | is rest.” Perhaps some who are tired of the ever-increas- | TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton) —HUNTLY. 
4 Bonchurch shore (1.W.) for July, August, Septem“ | ing speed of modern life may be glad to find ‘‘ a cherry | TORQUAY = CE. 
ber—possibly _ Own cook- housekeeper left.— | tree ’’ where they can work or rest undisturbed. From Say HALL. 
Apply 8 Fife Road, S.W. 14. 3 gns.— Write Box A. 717, The Spectator. U PPINGHAM. SALOON HOTEL. 
CHIEF ADMINISTRA 
7 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C 
M1 ‘ by W. Spearcur axnp Sons, Ltp., 93 and 99 Fetter 1: , London, E.C.4, and published by Tur Srecrator, Lro., at theit 
7 No. 99 Gower Street, London, W.¢ xi Friday, May 27, 1938, 
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